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NOTE TO TEACHERS: 


Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in 
the current issues of American Farm Youth, 
Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life and Open Road 
for Boys, are available upon request. A in 
limited quantities, the interesting book/et, 

Chemistry and Wheels,” may be obtained free by 
writing General Motors, Department of Public 
Relations, Room 11-170M, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
















that helps cars breeze along 


Youw’re on a street in Holland on a 
windy day in June 1600. 


Ach! What is this moving toward you 
over the cobblestones? It seems to be a 
boat on wheels, complete with sails 
billowing in the wind. 


And that, mynheer, is exactly what it 
is. For this is Simon Stevin’s sailing 
chariot which used the wind to drive 
it along. 


So— you embark and discover that 
it really beats the Dutch. There’s quite 
a group on board and you do 42 miles 


in a mere two hours. 
* * * 


Through the centuries, man tried 
many things besides horses to drive 
land vehicles. 

Not only wind—but also coal, wood, 
kerosene, steam, electricity, and 
gasoline. And the knowledge gained 
by the use of each helped make the 


It burned inside the engine, which 
thus came to be known as the in- 
ternal combustion engine. It was 
dependable and delivered good per- 
formance at reasonable cost. 

But work didn’t stop with the early 
horseless carriage and early gasoline. 
For fuel always has to be studied if 
an engine is to be improved. 
That’s why not only gasoline makers 
but also car builders like General 
Motors have never stopped study- 
ing gasoline in action. 

GM men have learned what happens 
when gasoline burns inside an en- 
gine’s cylinders. They use a special 
one-cylinder engine, with a clear 
quartz window in the cylinder wall. 
With this knowledge, GM men have 


learned how to step up engine effi- 
ciency —for both civilian use and 
military, if necessary —working al- 
ways for more horsepower per pound 
of engine. 

The pay-off is in the latest GM high- 
compression engines. These power 
plants, while lighter in weight than 
ever, give even better performance. 
Ride in a GM ear, and you'll know 
how fine an engine can be. While 
you’re at it, you'll discover other 
qualities about GM cars— truly 
automatic drives, easy com- 
fort, smart styling, all-round 
satisfaction. 

Any GM car-owner sums it up 
pretty well when he tells you— 
“vou can’t beat a GM ear for value!”’ 


MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 


GENERAL MOTORS 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 


next device work better. * 
Gasoline seemed to be the best of all. 
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THIS MONTH 
You will recognize the cover photo 
as the American Education Week pos- 
ter. The significance of this sceng will 
be emphasized as the meaning of the 
ballot in a free election is taught in 
classrooms thruout the nation. 


Parti Rei, our Betsy Ross 1950, 
does not like to sew with a short 
thread! [See page 491.] Her picture, 
taken for THE JOURNAL by Roy Pruett 
of the Stuckey Studio, is being widely 
reprinted. 


THIS YEAR 


HerE are a few ol the questions 
considered in planning every issue: 
What does this JouRNAL offer for the 
teacher or administrator as a member 
of the profession? As a citizen? For 
the teacher in the elementary school? 
Secondary? Rural? University? 

Hundreds and hundreds of you—in 
conference, conversation, and letters 
—have helped plan your magazine. At 
a series of 50 conferences at NEA 
headquarters and at national meet- 
ings, editors have consulted with lead- 
ers in virtually all areas of education. 

And what do plans for this school 
year include? An incomplete list: 

Articles on child growth and devel- 
opment; class size; administration and 
supervision; international and _inter- 
cultural education; guidance; moral 
and spiritual values; legislation; pub- 
lic relations; school libraries; academic 
freedom; teacher welfare; group dy- 
namics; activities of professional or- 
ganization; elementary, secondary, 
rural, higher, adult, teacher education. 

Also articles on the teaching of 
mathematics, art, business, citizen- 
ship, conservation, English, foreign 
language, geography, health, family 
life, industrial arts, music, reading, 
science, and social studies. 

Your suggestions are appreciated. 
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FROM THE 


OF SPECIAL 


Centents for OCTOBER 1950 


EDITOR 
The Korean Crisis and Our Schools . 
The Editor’s Page 


INTEREST 
President’s Statement on American Education Week . 
Annual message to patrons, teachers, and pupils 


What Can the Individual Do? 


Ten steps toward human survival 


The Doctor’s Watch 


It was time to tell the story 


Harry S. Truman 


Louis Dolivet 


Luther F, Addington 


Health for the Elementary-School Child 


Julia McCarthy 
How does your health program rate? 


Counter Crusade Against Communism . . Jan J. Erteszek 
Wanted: missionaries in the spiritual war w ith communism 


Five Years of UNESCO William G. Carr 


A balance sheet of success and failure 


The National Honor Society 


Nellie Z. Thompson 
ees your school have a chapter? 


WITH THE PROFESSION 


Bigger People for Better Times Everett C. Preston 
Strong adult-education programs for ‘continuing growth 


“Why I Believe in Federal Aid”. 
These arguments for federal aid are " basic 
They Say 


‘Some answers to standard argume nts against federal aid 


The New Social-Security Law . NEA Research Division 
Its effect on teacher retirement 


Hit Hard by the Rules 


Do you know your tenure status and rights? 
A Life’s Work . 


What we are doing ‘to stabiliz e " teaching as a career 


Educational Underworld 
How can we curb the educational racketeers? 


Who Controls State Educational Policies? Edgar L. Morphet 
Conditions that hamper our state departments of education 


Forrest Rozzell 


Martin Essex 
Waurine Walker 


J. B. 


Edmonson 


Tips for Locals . 


Emily Tarbell Barhydt 
Hints for more efficie nt operation 


Presidents of State Associations 
Portraits of our state-association leaders 


NEA and Public Relations . Willard E. Givens 
The NEA helps to get public ‘support. for our > schools 


Use These New Aids . 


To spark your American Education| Week program 


NEA-State Membership Achievemeni 


How does your state rank? 


Agnes Samuelson 


IN THE CLASSROOM 


Betsy Ross—1950 
In a one-picture story, Patti ‘illustrates a U N Week project. 


To Help You Teach About the UN... Lewis Paul Todd 
What, how, and w hy of the UN 


One World thru Music is , 2 


- «. . Marie B. Marsh 
The story of the Hastings music “festival, 


From Prunes to Nuts to Cotton . , 
How can we help the migrant w orker’s child? 


“It’s Good To Live Here!” - Mary Helen Crawley 
Said junior-high students after. studying how democracy works 


Is Child Study a New Fad? ... . Daniel A, Prescott 
The child-study movement is proving ‘itself 


Helen Heffernan 


Classes as Current as Today . . 
Use of current rods = = in ‘the classroom 


- Katherine W. Dresden 


Lunchtime at Yorktown 
Means a healthful meal plus ° valuable learning experiences 


An Exhibit-Loan Plan ... Hubert J. Davis 


Countywide exchange of classroom exhibits 
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COMPLETELY NEW 


The Most Up-to-Date, Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


Now Available 


| Published monthly except June, July, and 
August by the National Education Associa- 
tion the United 


of States, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


President, CORMA MOWREY 
Treasurer, GERTRUDE E. McCOMB 


Chairman, Trustees, A. C. FLORA 


NEA JOURNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, in- 


cluding JOURNAL, $5: including other 
publications in addition to JOURNAL, $10: 


life membership, $150. Single copies of 
JOURNAL, 50¢. Entered as_ second-class 
- matter October 23, 1920, at the post office at 


Washington, D. C., under the act of August 
24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, 
act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 
26, 1921. 

The articles herein printed are the expres- 
sions of the writers and not a statement of 
policy of the Association unless set by 
resolution. 
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WEBSTER’S NEW COLLEGIATE DIC- 
TIONARY is an entirely new work, based on 
the big Webster's New International Dictionary 
Second Edition, the ‘‘Supreme Authority,’’ an 

is characterized by the same outstanding schol- 
arship and accuracy. More than 125,000 entries; 
2,300 terms illustrated. Hundreds of new words. 
$5.00 and up, depending on style and binding. 
Thumb index. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Pub- 
lishers, Springfield 2, Mass. 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


& Establishment of a permanent National Conference 
for Mobilization of Education to further the cooperative 
efforts of voluntary educational organizations in the mobili- 
zation of the nation was completed in a two-day session in 
Washington, Sept. 9-10. The meeting was attended by more 
than 150 educators and prominent laymen, including officials 
of approximately 75 professional and lay associations having 
education as their major interest. 





Conference participants adopted a plan of continuing or- 
ganization. They also specified that the aims of the conference 
should be [1] to conduct meetings for cooperative planning 
related to education and national security, [2] to maintain a 
clearinghouse of information on those aspects of mobilization 
affecting education, [3] to bring to a focal point the various 
educational problems that arise in the field related to national 
security so that they may receive proper consideration in 
national policy formation, and [4] to serve as a cooperative 
channel of communication between organized education in 
the US and the federal government on mobilization matters 
of concern to education. 


A 17-member executive committee broadly representative 
of the various interests of organized education was authorized 
as the governing board of the conference. Provision was made 
for a central office in Washington, D. C., in charge of a 
coordinator to administer the affairs of the conference under 
the general direction of the executive committee. 


Officers elected were: chairman—-Willard E. Givens, NEA 
Executive Secretary; vicechairman—-Edgar Fuller, executive 
secretary, National Council of Chief State School Officers; 
secretary—J. Kenneth Little, director of student personnel 
services, University of Wisconsin. J. L. McCaskill, associate 
secretary, NEA Department of Higher Education, was named 
coordinator. 


& Probably not less than 300,000 pupils in public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, urban and rural, were af- 
fected by half-day sessions during the school year 1949-50. 
The number is very likely on the increase in cities over 
100,000 in population and in cities of 2500 to 5000 popula- 
tion, according to estimates of the NEA Research Division. 


Each year until 1956-57 it is expected that elementary- 
school enrolments will increase over the preceding year; 
similar increases in secondary-school enrolments are expected 
to begin in 1951-52 and continue at least until 1959-60. 


Unless there is widespread construction of new build- 
ings, the nation as a whole apparently will continue to have 
200,000 to 300,000 pupils on half-day sessions. These 
numbers give no idea of the additional unfavorable school 
opportunities faced by thousands of pupils in large classes, 
overcrowded buildings, unsatisfactory rented space, and ob- 
solete or unsafe school buildings. ; 


> Congress has passed two important bills concerning 
education. Under $2317, $3,000,000 has been provided for 
a national inventory and survey of school plants in all the 
States, territories, and dependencies. State departments of ed- 
ucation will conduct the survey and will match the federal 
funds 50-50 from state sources. $21,500,000 has also been 
made available for school construction in federally burdened 
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local districts during the balance of this fiscal year, together 
with contract authority for an additional $25,000,000. Fed- 
eral administration costs for $2317 are estimated at $332,500. 


Under HR7940, $23,000,000 has been provided for current 
costs of elementary and secondary education in federally 
burdened districts and on federal properties. In addition, 
other federal agencies will transfer $4,913,707 for these pur- 
poses. Administration will cost approximately $173,500. 


These sums, totaling $77,919,707, will be administered by 
the US Office of Education. The principal sponsors have been 
the superintendents of federally burdened districts and the 
Chief State School Officers with NEA support. There has been 
no organized opposition to the legislation. The Office of the 
President, the US Office of Education and the General Services 
Administration have aided the Congress in working out the 
details as finally approved. 


& Proposed state legislative changes relating to schools. 
which will be voted on Nov. 7. 


Arkansas voters will vote on Amendment 41, which is de- 
signed to raise sufficient revenue to [1] meet the educational 
needs of the children of Arkansas, [2] provide for a stable 
source of revenue for public education, and [3] reallocate to 
school uses taxes levied for school purposes. 


Proposition 1 on the ballot in California would exempt 
all personal property from taxation by either the state or local 
governments. Arthur F. Corey, executive secretary of the 
California Teachers Association, estimates that Proposition 1, 
unless defeated, would cause the California schools to lose 
nearly a fourth of their local revenue. Such a loss would be 
followed by lower salaries, larger classes, fewer supplies, less 


equipment, and general loss for the public schools of Cali 
fornia. 


In Hlinois, voters will decide whether the first step shall be 
taken toward modernizing the state constitution and making 
possible other changes in state government. The present statc 
constitution was drafted in 1870. 


Missouri’s proposed Constitutional Amendment No. 1, 
if approved, will make it possible, within certain limits, for 
the Missouri General Assembly to provide for levying of 
taxes for the current operation of schools -by a majority vote. 
Many schools of the state are seriously handicapped by the 
present requirement of two-thirds approval of levies. During 
the past year, levies were defeated in about 20% of the dis- 
tricts maintaining highschools, and in many rural districts 
where levies were defeated, eight out of 10 had more than a 
majority vote. 

Oregon’s Children’s Bill will, if given a favorable vote, 
increase state aid from $50 to $80 per census child, thereby 
providing from the state income of funds approximately 
45% of the total educational cost. 


South Dakota will vote on two amendments of specific 
interest to school people: Amendment B, if passed, would 
raise the debt limitation of any school district from the present 
5% upon the assessed valuation of the taxable property 
therein to 10%. Amendment C relates to proposed changes 
in the investment of the permanent school and other educa- 
tional funds. 


Utah votes on measures designed to change the method of 
choosing the state superintendent of schools and the state 
board of education. Section 8 of proposed Constitutional 
Amendment No. 1, under which the superintendent would 
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be chosen by the board of education, provides that supervision 
of the school system shall be vested in a “State Board of Edu- 
cation, members of which shall be elected as provided by law.” 


Washington State will vote on a $40,000,000 bond issue 
for public-school plant facilities. 


The West Virginia school-bond amendment, if approved, 
will give each county the right, thru a vote of its people, to 
raise thru bond issues money for school building construction. 
This amendment offers the only means of relieving over- 
crowded public-school .conditions. It merely gives a county 
the right to vote on a bond issue and raise money to pay for 
such bonds. 


& Teachers who would like to have a full-scale review of 
Unesco’s educational program will be interested in a study 
recently published in a special issue of The Harvard Educa- 
tional Review under the title, “Report on UNEsco’s Work 
in Education.” 


This study, representing the most comprehensive and sys- 
tematic appraisal of the “E” in UNEsco, was prepared as a 
series of 14 working papers for a conference held in April 
under sponsorship of the NEA Committee on International 
Relations, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
and the US National Commission for UNEsco. 


The papers have since been revised in the light of the con- 
ference. Howard E. Wilson, chairman of the NEA Commit- 
tee on International Relations, served as editor of the special 
issue. Copies of the publication [$2 cloth, $1 paper] may be 
obtained from the Review, Peabody House, 13 Kirkland St., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


& The Oct. 16 issue of Life magazine will be devoted en- 
tirely to education in the United States. 


& The facts on today’s alcohol problem—on and off 
campus—can stand on their own feet; they are only weakened 
by preachment and emotionalism, believe student delegates to 
the Intercollegiate School of Alcohol Studies meeting at 
Otterbein College, Westerville, Ohio, last month. 


After a week of seminar discussions and listening to lec- 
tures by authorities on alcohol, the students arrived at seven 
measures they would use, if given authority to deal with to- 
day’s alcohol problem: [1] Check the records of police de- 
partments to see how much local crime is caused by drinking. 
[2] Check city relief records, to see how much tax money 
is being paid out because family heads and others drink. 
[3] Survey the degree of law enforcement. [4] See that factual 
education about alcohol is given children and adults thru 
schools, churches, and community forums. [5] Establish clinics 
for rehabilitation of alcoholics. [6] Compile a directory of 
places where young people can go for a good time—where 
beverage alcohol is not sold or served. [7] Provide a com- 
munity center with recreation programs for people of all ages. 


Forty-five students from 32 colleges and 17 states, Canada, 
and Malaya attended the meeting. Headquarters of the Inter- 
collegiate Association are at Columbus, Ohio. 


& Twenty-nine teaching awards are available in Ameri- 
can-sponsored secondary schools abroad, under the terms of 
the Fulbright Act. These awards are available in Greece, 
Turkey, and Egypt. Awards will be made as follows: English, 
social work, science, agriculture, home economics, library 
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science, mathematics, music, nursing, physical education and 
recreation, shop practice, tests and measurements, unspecified. 


Awards are for approximately nine months, beginning 


about Sept. 1, 1951. They are payable in the currency of the 


country to which the grantee is assigned, and will provide an 
adequate livelihood. Round-trip transportation is furnished 
for the grantee only, but an additional maintenance grant 
may be made for accompanying dependents. 


Preference will be given to candidates who hold a mas- 
ter’s degree with at least two years teaching experience. Ap- 
plications must be filed before Oct. 31, 1950. Information 
and application forms may be obtained from Roy Tasco 
Davis, director, American Schools Service, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson PI. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


& The Fair Labor Standards Act, which was amended in 
1950, now makes it a violation of federal law for a farmer 
whose products go into interstate commerce to hire children 
under 16 for work during school hours. Children of migrant 
farm families are also covered by the law. The law does not 
affect children working on their parents’ farm or work done 
by children during a holiday or vacation. [See page 500.] 


& The NEA Travel Division has scheduled tours to New 
Orleans and the Gulf Coast, to Bermuda, and to Florida for 
the 1950 Christmas vacation season. 


The New Orleans-Gulf Coast tour is by rail and originates 
in Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City. It features visits to 
the French Quarter in New Orleans, a boat trip on the Mis- 
sissippi River, and visits to Biloxi, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., 
on the Gulf Coast. 

The group will visit such famous New Orleans sites as the 
Cabildo, erected in 1795 as a meeting place for the Spanish 
legislature; Jackson Square; the St. Louis Cathedral, which 
occupies the site of the first church erected in the territory 
of the Louisiana Purchase; the docks where bananas and 
other tropical products from Latin America are unloaded. 


The Bermuda tour originates in New York and Washing- 
ton, D. C. The flight, in a comfortable Colonial Airlines’ 
DC-4, is made tn about five hours. 


Bermuda is the collective name for over 300 islands, the 
northernmost coral group in the world. The influence of the 
sea, and especially the Gulf Stream, gives it a pleasant tem- 
perature thruout the year. 


The islands to be visited by the tour group extend from the 
town of St. George (dating back to 1612) on the east to the 
Wreck Hill and Daniel's Head on the west, 


The Florida tour is by rail from Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, St. Louis, and Kansas City, to Jacksonville, 
then by chartered motor coach. The tour features stops on 
both the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, including Miami and St. 
Petersburg, and a drive thru the Everglades and the Seminole 
Indian country. 


All three tours begin on Dec. 24 and end Jan. 1. For com- 
plete information, write to: Travel Division, NEA. 


& The Omaha Education Association will erect a 
$500,000 apartment building this year. There will be 61 
units in the building, which will be between nine and 11 
stories high. “We think this is the first cooperative nonprofit 
undertaking of its kind for teachers in the nation,” says Frank 
C. Heinisch, executive secretary of the association. 
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OUR READERS WRITE Signally honored . . . widely preferred! 


@ ‘Vis feature of THe JOURNAL is an open 
for its readers. Ideas and opinions 


expressed here are those of the writers and 


not necessarily those of the NEA. 


Without Lacquered Toenails 


Tuosre teachers in the first NEA Tour to 
visit Hawaii last summer were a wonderful 
They were appreciative, 
intelligent, sincere, and had a subtle sense 


group of people. 


of humor that springs from a cultured sense 
of values. 

heir fingers did not glitter with dia- 
monds nor did they parade around with 
bare midriffs and lacquered toenails, They 





did not immediately 
beauty shop or where to buy this and that. 
Nor did they collect ashtrays from swank 
cocktail lounges. 

Instead, they were interested in seeing our 
proposed Hawaii State Constitution, models 
of extinct Hawaiian birds, gong, 
Marquesan stone implements. They eagerly 
mspected our schools—inside as well as out. 

And repeatedly they exclaimed to their 
hosts: “How wonderful you are to us! If we 
could only repay you... .!” 

Hawaiian teachers responded: “You are 
doing much for us. You make us proud to 
be fellow-members of the teaching. profes- 
sion, which you so worthily represent.”— 
{ Honolulu teacher. 


inquire for a good 


Samoan 


Is It Fair? 

Fue blackface minstrel show inculcates 
and perpetuates stereotypes of the American 
Negro which are false and harmful. ‘The 
mental attitude which it tends to foster in 
the developing mind is a serious obstacle to 
democratic human relations. 

We are certain that the majority of those 
who have sponsored and presented minstrel 
shows have not done so with a conscious de- 
sire to discredit American Negroes. How- 
ever, the minstrel characterization, but- 
tressed by stereotyped presentation of mo 
tion pictures, radio, and 


magazine, has | 










helped to stultify the aspirations of Negroes | 


to live normal American lives, to achieve | 


according to American success symbols, and 
reap just rewards on the basis of merit. 

When any program is presented in the 
school, that activity appears to have school 
sanction. We can ill afford to have our chil- 
dren believe that we approve any program 
which ridicules and slanders any segment 
of our population.—EDWIN C. BERRY, execu- 
tive secretary, Urban League of Portland, 
Portland, Oreg. 


Open Letter to General Romulo 


THe hearts of American teachers who 
served in the Philippines were warmed by 
the tribute you paid them in the April 
Journa.. As one of those teachers—I served 
with the Philippine Bureau of Fducation 

[Continued on page 4186} 
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Year in, year out 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Lead all the rest! 


EBFilms are the motion pictures 





chosen by teachers... 
and by judges... 
as the outstanding films 





in education. 








Alcohol And The Human Body 


Productivity: Key To Plenty 


In the classroom, or in the judges’ screening rooms, EBFilms stand out 
for their great contribution to audio-visual education. 
Again this year Encyclopaedia Britannica Films have proved their 
leadership. 
OF THE TEN BEST FILMS OF 1949 SELECTED BY 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER MAGAZINE MORE EBFiims 
WERE PICKED THAN FILMS OF ANY OTHER PRODUCER! 


Recognizing the vital importance of fine classroom films to the growth 
and progress of education, Scholastic Teacher Magazine named audio-visual experts 
to select the ten best educational motion pictures produced last year. Four EBFilms 
were named in the top ten, an honor accorded no other films producer. 


As unique as is the number of EBFilms so honored, even more noteworthy 
is the range and scope of the four EBFilms included. The Loon’s Necklace, winner 
of numerous other awards . . . produced in Canada by Crawley Films, Ltd., and 
brought to you exclusively as one of EBFilms’ twenty-five films on the arts. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow, one of 13 EBFilms on great Americans of literature and 
history. Productivity: Key to Plenty, produced in collaboration with the Twentieth 
Century Fund, is only one of 26 EBFilms on America’s development and economic 
problems. Alcohol and the Human Body, produced by EBFilms in collaboration 
with Dr. Anton J. Carlson, eminent scientific expert, is one of 132 science subjects. 

Consider the variety of subject matter, of origin, of interest level repre- 
sented by these prize-winning EBFilms . . . additional evidence of this acknowledged 
fact: You can buy every one of nearly 400 EBFilms with complete confidence in 
its technical and educational excellence. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Fitms INC. 


Wilmette, Illinois 


New York * London * Chicago * Boston * Atlanta * Dallas * Pasadena * Birmingham, Mich. 
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The Best We Can Learn 
about Children 










Children and books 





ABOUT CHILD ABOUT GROW- ABOUT MATUR- 
DEVELOPMENT ING INTERESTS ING ABILITIES 


The best we can learn about children has been faithfully and con- 
sistently applied to every textbook bearing the name Scott, Foresman. 
The use of these textbooks assures the teacher of more effective class- 
room work, and assures the children of stimulating and _ profitably 
enjoyable activity. 


CURRIE OL eA FOUNDATION a. Aa tT 
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HEALTH AND 


} 
READERS — WORKBOOKS — GUIDEBOOKS READING FOR SOCIAL STUDIES PERSONAL SCIENCE ARITHMETIC 
INDEPENDENCE OF VELOPMENT 
BASIC READING READING TO LEARN 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 





N.E.A. LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


Over 400 separate titles listed under two classifications— 


subject matter and commission, committees, departments and 


divisions. Send for your copy now and complete your refer- 
ence shelf for the school year. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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[Continued from page 185) 


from 1925 to 1941—I want to say that it was 
a privilege and a pleasure to be a part of an 
educational system which assisted the Fili- 
pinos in achieving their independence. God 
bless and prosper you and your estimable 
people.—MRS. MARION H. CRUMP, instructor, 
rhe College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 


Opinions Shared 


Coxsiprr the words of our national an- 
them! "Tis the last stanza which expresses 
our national ideals, our motto, our interna- 
tional ange our relations with God, and a 
pledge of allegiance to our flag. 
“Oh. thus be it ever when freemen shall 
stand 
Between their loved homes and the war's 
desolation! 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav'n 
rescued land 

Praise the Pow’r that hath made and _ pre 
served us a nation! 

Phen conquer we must, when our cause it is 
just, 

And this be our motto: ‘In God is ow 

Prust.’ 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave— 

Over the land of the tree and the home ot 
the brave.” 

When only one stanza is to be sung, we 
should encourage our young citizens to sing 
this one. Study the lvrics yourself. See if you 
don’t agree.—MARGUERITE GRETZINGER, teach 
Pe rshing Highschool, Detroit, Mich. 


INSTEAD of extra-curriculum activities, why 
don’t we call them co-curriculum activities, 
or use some term that indicates their im- 
portance? 

In most cases, they are not extra but re 
quired, nor are they outside the curriculum 
but included as a vital part of it. It is a 
well-known fact that many a student not 
only finds his life work in these fields, but 
that many personal and social adjustinents 
are made thru these vital activities.—FVELYN 
Cc. WALPER, girls’ counselor, Liberty High- 
school, Bethlehem, Pa. 


About The Journal 


For three vears, [ have been receiving 
used copies of the NEA JourNnat from Dor- 
othy L. Schutz, a teacher in Denver, Colo. 
1 am grateful to her and to the NEA too 
for the helpful articles they publish. 

Those articles have assisted me and my 
colleagues in our teaching, but I wish more 
Japanese teachers could profit from them. 
I should like to have permission to trans 
late articles from old JOURNALS into our 
language and submit them to Japanese edu- 
cational magazines.—MRS. KICHITARO SUNUMA, 
Toyama City, Japan. 


@ Mrs. SuUNUMA’s request has been 
granted, as have similar requests from teach- 
ers in many other countries. Many Ameri- 
can teachers, like Miss Schutz, are sending 
their used copies of THe JourNaL to col- 
leagues overseas. If you want to take part 
in this informal plan for helping foreign 
teachers and for creating new bonds of in- 
ternational friendship, write to Chris A. De 
Young, NEA headquarters. He will send you 
the name of a foreign teacher to whom you 
can mail your used JOURNALS. 
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The Korean Crisis 


HE number of people in the free public 

schools of the United States today exceeds 
the total population of our country in 1850. 
‘These 24,000,000 youth in our public schools 
hold in their hands our nation’s future. What- 
ever adverse effect the Korean crisis may have 
on the schools will be felt for generations. 

‘The United Nations police action in Korea, 
of which the United States has carried the 
main burden, will inevitably have farreaching 
significance. It may well mark the beginning 
of a renewed dedication of the free peoples of 
the world to the United Nations, under whose 
flag they have fought. It may help us to realize 
that the United Nations Charter by our own 
action is as much a part of our basic law as 
our own beloved Constitution. It may help us 
to sense the urgent need for a stronger world 
organization. It may force the two leading 
powers of the world to work out some under- 
standing under which they can live together 
in peace, or it may so widen and deepen the 
breach as to make decades of armed truce and 
conflict inevitable. We can only hope and pray 
that our leaders will have the humility and 
wisdom so to conduct affairs that when the 
issues are finally resolved our personal rights, 
political liberties, and representative institu- 
tions will be stronger for having been thru 
the baptism of fire. 

The forces of freedom and slavery are en- 
gaged in a struggle which will be acute for at 
least a generation and which will last in one 
form or another for a much longer time. Every 
policy of our people must therefore be tested 
not by the yardstick of immediate expediency 
but by its longtime effect. If we take from our 
schools today the teachers, principals, and 
superintendents needed to keep them strong, 
if we take the gifted youth who should be the 
scientists and scholars of tomorrow, we shall 
cut off the source of our strength and greatness. 

It is an encouraging sign that in our NEA 


and Our Schools 


building under the leadership of the oflicers 
of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers there has been formed a Conference 
on Mobilization of Education genuinely rep 
resentative of all American education to work 
out with the government the many problems 
which war brings to both. The schools with 
their trained personnel are called upon to help 
in many community services in time of crisis— 
registration, rationing, price control, civilian | 
defense, disaster relief, and so on. ‘These addi 

tional burdens they must carry with the mini 

mum disturbance to their basic longtime func 

tions. 

There is another service which schools and 
teachers can perform in time of crisis when 
many people live under great strain and emo 
tional tension. ‘They can be an influence tor 
sanity and balance, helping people to face the 
day-to-day problems of life with poise and pet 
spective. The longing for security is in us all, 
but the facts of history show that security has 
been the exception rather than the rule in 
the lives of men. We cannot take security for 
granted or buy it with money. It is something 
that each person achieves in communion with 
his God or that society achieves by long sus- 
tained labor and sacrifice in the pursuit of 
great ideals. And as one often hears from the 
lips of the poor and lowly, “God never gives 
one a burden that He does not give him 
strength to bear it.”’ 

Beyond our individual services, we teachers 
have a larger obligation which we can perform 
only in our capacity as an organized profes- 
sion. Our profession desperately needs the 
powerful united voice called for in the Vic- 
tory Action Program to be supported by 
united dues. Let us face the issues of a united 
profession now and prove by our own action 
that democracy is alert and strong. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, EpiToR 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
Hate is love frustrated. 


, 
%* 


% Faith not fear should govern life. 

$ Be ambitious but not too ambitious 

% The happy heart makes the happy day. 

% One IS the part he plays among his fellows. 

© Teach the child to know and value the best im his 
community 

@ Thy neglect of memory 1 cducation is as unfortunate 
as its abuse 

© Every teacher should have an occasional day of solitude 
and meditation 

* The first requisite of an effective local association ‘ts 
trained leadership 

% Americans waste enough thru indulgences to redeem the 


world economically 


% Teachers who do not curb their own indulgences can 
hardly lead others to do so 


<2 
* 


As freedom increases, a sense of responsibility must 
increase or there will be disaster 


Of By. and For the People 


lr wouLp be difficult during this most critical period 
to find a more timely and important theme than the 
one being used tor American Education Week—‘Gov- 
ernment Of, By, and For the People.” ‘The materials 
which have been prepared by the NEA for the ob- 
servance, listed elsewhere in this JOURNAL, are the best 
ever and should have the widest distribution. 

The basic acts of educational need must be repeated 
and emphasized until they burn themselves into the 
public consciousness. Uhere will be nine million more 
children in our elementary schools in 1956-57 than 
there were in 1946-47. Shall we wait till too late to pre- 
pare tor them: 


A Mest Wholesome Trend 


Onr of the encouraging signs at the St. Louis con- 
vention was the growing interest which teachers have 
in ways to improve teaching and the educational serv- 
ice. It is now taken for granted that properly prepared 
teachers desire their profession to speak with a strong 
united voice and that they are ready to support its 
farreaching work with united dues. 

There is a continued demand for emphasis on 
teacher welfare, financial support, public relations, 
and related problems, but teachers by their own choice 
are turning their organized power more and more to 
the perfecting of the teaching service. Perhaps as this 
trend gains, it will prove the most effective way to all 
the other goals. 
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Eva G. Pinkston 


IN BROKEN English, an 
immigrant mother pleaded 
with an elementary princi- 
pal in Dallas for permis- 
sion to attend school. At 
that time, no educational 
services were available to 
adults. But she kept insist- 
ing: “I knows nuthin! I go 
to school.” 

The superintendent and 
the board were consulted. 
They asked the principal, 
Daca “Can you handle it?” She 

assured them she 
and the woman was allowed to enrol. 


could, 


Phat principal was Eva G. Pinkston. She has been 
handling situations ever since Sept. 1, 1951, as execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, the second department at NEA headquar- 
ters. She retired on Sept. 1, 1950. [See page 541.) 

The membership in 1931 was 4500; in 1950, it had 
reached 10,121. The winter and summer meetings 
have been examples of creative artistry as well as 
lively discussions. Ten two-week DESP conterences at 
universities have followed annual NEA conventions. 

Twenty-nine yearbooks and over 100 bulletins pub- 
lished by the department tell the story of elementary 
education from 1921 to 1950. Thirty-eight state asso- 
ciations of elementary principals and 10 regional dis- 
tricts carry on all-year activities. Each mail brings 
many requests for help from the field. 

Figures and publications do not tell the whole story, 
but they point up efforts that are bringing notable 
results in the prolessionalization of the elementary 
principalship. While few places outside of the big cities 
had standards tor the elementary principal in 193 
70°, of the superintendents now require the principal 
to have special preparation. 

Miss Pinkston’s boundless energy, ready wit, love of 
people, personable qualities, and practical wisdom 
have endeared her to the profession and they have 
made her one ol the great and useful national leaders 
in the field of elementary education. 

NEA Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens—quot- 
ing from George Kirov—describes eflectively the influ- 
ence of a life like Miss Pinkston’s: 


“*There are people in this world who live to render a 
service to their neighbors and to humanity. Strong, ener- 
getic, and kind, they move quietly along in every walk of 
life, leaving behind them the warm glow of a true heart 
and the inspiration for achievement and beauty. For lack 
of a better name, let us call these patriots service people. 

“There are others in this world who, in the stampede 
for gold, serve themselves first and last and become selfish 
and merciless. They laugh harshly at our service people, 
calling them fools. Time flies by; the gold changes hands, 
but the memories of the service people stay with their com- 
munities. And thru centuries after they are gone, their ac- 
complishments serve humanity as beacons to happiness and 
betterment of life.’ ” 
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oO United Nations 
Day, October 24, 
many schools will pre- 
sent a UN flag to each 
classroom. Others will 
encourage children to 
make their own flags, 
as seven-year-old Patti 
Reid is doing here. For 
information on instruc- 
tions and materials, see 
page 544. Suggestions 
for teaching about the 
UN thruout the year 
are given on page 492. 
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lo Help You Teach 


United Nations Day 


and 


Week in October 


remind us that we should plan now what we 


will teach about the 


TTHAYT could we sell? That was our 
W jrobiem on June 26, 1945, when 
the United Nations 
was adopted. Schools, churches, and 


ihe Charter of 


clubs were asked to organize cam- 
paigns to win public support for the 
world organization. But there 
United Nations. All 
we had was a plan. 


Hew 
was really no 
In the beginning, therefore, “to 
study the United Nations” 
to analyze the structure and 
organization as these were revealed 
in a dry text. 
citing task. 
loday, our job is different. Skeletal 
framework can now be relegated to 
the laboratory where students of gov- 
crnmental anatomy can examine it 
to their mutual profit. But, for the 
schools, there is a larger and more 
exciting task. That is the study of the 
('N in operation, its successes, fail- 
ures, purposes, and potentialities. 


was 
merely 


This was not an ex- 


What Shall We Teach? 


'1| The limitations of the United 
Nations. 

We should begin by a resolve to 
be realistic. The United Nations has 
its limitations, and these should be 
understood: 

The UN is not a world govern- 
ment; it cannot make laws binding 
upon individuals. It does not have 
sufficient military or police power to 
enforce its decisions. The Security 
Council cannot take any decisive ac- 
tion without the unanimous approval 


Dr. Todd is editor of Social Education, the 
magazine of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, a department of the NEA. 
This statement, an abridgement of an ad- 
dress presented to the 46th Annual Spring 
Meeting of the Middle States Council for 
the Social Studies, was secured from the 
council thru its president, Robert H. Reid; 
executive assistant to the NEA Committee 
on International Relations. The committee 
has approved Dr. Todd’s views as a state- 
ment of its own policy. 
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UN 


thruout the year. 


LEWIS PAUL TODD 


of the five permanent members. 


Why is it important for students 
to understand these limitations? So 
they won't expect too much and 
eventually reject the UN. Or so they 
won't consider it more powerful than 
it is and not appreciate the need fo 
a vigorous US foreign policy. 

Phe United Nations in its present 
form can do only so much. Whether 
it grows in strength and effectiveness 
depends upon the extent to which 
enlightened world opinion is willing 
to support it. 

[2| Its vital importance as a forum 
for the free expression of world 
opinion. 

Informed leaders knew that the 
ultimate decision as to war or peace 
would remain for a long time to 
come in the hands of those nations 
that possessed the military power, 
notably the US and the USSR. 

But informed leaders also knew 
that there was the power of public 
opinion, the widespread righteous 
indignation of people who wanted 
to live out their lives in a world 
guided by justice and morality. 

Given the opportunity to exert 
this moral and spiritual power, the 
new world organization could 
become a great and growing influ- 
ence. Strengthened by the upsurge 
of public opinion, delegates to the 
San Francisco Conference completely 
transformed the nature and signifi- 
cance of the United Nations. 

John Foster Dulles, in his recently 
published book, War or Peace, makes 
the following significant comment: 

“We wanted the United Nations 
to become, in Senator Vandenberg’s 
words, the ‘town meeting of the 
world.’ We knew that, as such, it 
could exert an influence for peace. 


out the UN 


That the possibility which, 
above all, we sought to develop in 
San Francisco, and which we did 
develop.” 


Was 


Why is it important for students 
to understand that one of the great 
sources of strength in the United 
Nations is its ability to function as 
a “town meeting of the world’’? 

In the first place, this is a realistic 
appraisal of what the UN can_ be 
expected to do. In the second place, 
students should realize that public 
opinion can be a powerful force in 
world aftairs. 

In the third place, it is necessary 
for students to understand that no 
law can be enforced until there is 
substantial agreement as to the need 
for that law. 

The great hope for the future is 
that thru the UN the peoples of the 
world will be educated, and will edu- 
cate themselves, to the point where 
they can build a body of world law 
and an institution of world govern- 
ment upon an ever-broadening foun 
dation of justice and morality. 

[3] The achievement of 
United Nations. 

We will certainly agree that it is 
important to emphasize the achieve- 
ments of the United Nations, show- 
ing how thru such achievements we 
are gradually creating conditions in 
which people will have a chance to 
live free from want and fear. 

In his annual report for the yeai 
ending June 1949, Trygve Lie sum- 
marized the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of the preceding year, during 
which the UN prevented or ended 
conflict involving 500 million people 
—one quarter of the population of 
the earth—in Palestine, India, Pakis- 
tan, and Indonesia. 

These constructive activities were 
carried out without the use of any 
force except, as Mr. Lie phrased it, 
“moral force” and the “power of per- 
suasion toward reasonable compro- 
mise and peaceful settlement.” 

Looked at from another point of 
view, the record is equally impres- 
sive. When the war ended in 1945, 
it was estimated that 700,000,000 


the 
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people—about one-third of the popu- 
lation of the world—were politically 
dependent upon the Western nations. 

Today, less than five years later, 
political independence has been se- 
cured by nearly 600,000,000 of these 
formerly dependent peoples. Not all 
of the credit for this development 
belongs to the United Nations, but 
much does, and the development it- 
self has certainly been strengthened 
by the mere fact that the United 
Nations existed. 

One hardly knows where to begin 
to catalog the achievements of the 
specialized agencies. Take a single 
example, the outbreak of a deadly 
cholera epidemic in Egypt in the fall 
in 1947. The World Health Organi- 
zation, not yet officially born, went 
into high-speed action. Over 19,000,- 
000 people were vaccinated: 
sands of lives were saved. 

[4] The United Nations as a 
moral force. 

In the Preamble and elsewhere in 
the Charter, and in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, men 
of our day have crystallized the best 
that men of all time have thought 
and dreamed. The Hebrew prophets 
speak again; the Sermon on_ the 
Mount is there; spiritual leaders 
from all the earth are present. 

In these documents, we hear strong 
echoes of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Bill of Rights, the 
French Declaration of the Rights of 
Man, and other expressions of belief 
in justice under law, in human lib- 
erty, and in the dignity and worth 
of the individual. 

If world order is ever achieved, 
men will find their bonds of agree- 
ment in these terms. To neglect this 
aspect of the UN is to deprive stu- 
dents of the richest heritage that 
education can give them. 


thou 


How Shall We Teach? 


Obviously, there is no need to 
spend much time on organization 
and structure. We must, of course, 
examine the principle and operation 
of the veto, for without an under- 
standing of how it works the UN 
limitations cannot be understood. 

A general idea of the relationship 
of the major divisions and special- 
ized agencies may also be required. 
If so, we should look upon this task 
as preliminary to, or a minor part 
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NEA Resolutions on UN 


The teachers of the 
States believe in the 
tions. 


the NEA Representative 


Re solutions Committee; the 


of the Assembly: 
ft] “The Association 


for systematic instruction 
the United Nations, 
structure, purposes, 
ments, and oad 


ot, our study of the United Nations. 

An excellent way to study the 
United Nations is by the case meth- 
od. For instance, the value of the UN 
as a forum for the expression of world 
opinion can be revealed by a careful 
review of any one or more of the spe- 
cific problems with which the dele- 
gates at Lake Success have grappled. 

The case method lends itself to 
individual or committee investiga- 
tion, reports or panel presentation, 
and general class discussion. 

The case-method approach can 
also be used in studying the achieve- 
ments of the UN. Here, too, we are 
interested in the nature and signifi- 
cance of the achievement, rather 
than in a sweeping and more or less 
meaningless enumeration of names 
and dates. 

The UN as a moral force can be 
explored by a study of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 
The students can be asked to com- 
pare the declaration with our own 
Bill of Rights. They can be urged 
to compare the principles enumer- 
ated in the declaration with prac- 
tices in their own _ classrooms, 
schools, communities, or nation. 

It does not take a great deal of 
this kind of selfexamination to con- 
vince most people that many of their 
interests as individuals are closely 
identified with the basic objectives 
of the United Nations. 

Finally, the United 
should be studied in 


Nations 
connection 


United 
United Na- 
‘Two resolutions about the 
UN were adopted in July 1950 by 
Assem- 
bly. ‘The first was proposed by the 
sec- 
ond was proposed from the floor 


reaffirms 
its support of the United Nations 
as the world organization designed 
to maintain security and peace. 
ft urges that all schools provide 
about 
its history, 
accomplish- 
»lems; and it urges 
school officials to aid such instruc 


tion by facilitating the visits of 
teachers and students to the head- 
quarters of the United Nations.” 

[2] “Since the hope of mankind 
to avoid a third world war has 
been placed in the United Na- 
tions, and since the crisis out of 
which another holocaust may de- 
velop continues to mount, this 
Association requests with a sense 
of extreme urgency that the gov- 
ernment of the United States pro- 
vide leadership in taking immedi- 
ate steps under the United Nations 
Charter to strengthen the UN so 
that it will have sufficient powers 
to establish and enforce the rule 
of law in a world sorely pressed 
for peace.” 


examination of the 
cannot be 


with a larger 


world. It understood in 


any other setting, for it is part of 
the world and, as such, is a fairly 
accurate mirror of the world’s 


hopes, doubts, conflicts, and confu- 
sion. 


Why Shall We Teach? 

We have begun to realize that the 
military power of the US is not 
great enough to enable us to throw 
a shield over most of the carth, and 
our economic resources are not larg¢ 
enough to buy the support of most 
of the world’s peoples. 

We are learning that the 
nations of Europe, and the new na- 
tions of Africa and Asia, will them- 
selves decide which, if any, side they 
will take in the mighty “struggle 
for the minds of men” now going on 
in the world. 

If war does come, 
in terms of survival; and even if we 
“win,” the values we cherish will 
disappear in the inevitable chaos. 

But there remains in our 
sion one all-powerful weapon—the 
ideal of a world based upon peace, 
justice, freedom, and the dignity of 
human life. ‘These are the tradi- 
tional goals of American democracy. 
These are also the objectives of the 
United Nations. To the extent that 
we can realize them in the everyday 
life of the American people, to that 
extent we will strengthen the United 
Nations, 


also 


it will be fought 


pe ISSCS- 
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THE PRESIDENT’S STATEMENT 
ON AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 3) 
‘ws 

August 31, 1950 us 

Me: 


ves 

A f 

TO THE PATRONS, STUDENTS AND TEACHERS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS: at 

Democracy demands good education — today more than ever if 

before. Ube 

, a . 

In our present world, the forces of naked aggression can rs 

be met successfully only by free people who know the meaning of Ar 

freedom and vho know how, together, to defend their heritage of AY 

freedon. ay 

34? 

Within a democratic Nation, the quality of national life haf 

is made up of the character of each person as he works with his ‘ii 

fellows. fe 

‘4 

This Nation's internal strength and its world influence oe, 

for peace rest upon the men and women, the boys and girls who 4 

know well the nature of democracy and who strive daily to live in 

harmony with the essential principles of democracy. ij 

American Education Week serves the Nation's defense by Se 

emphasizing the provision of successful experiences of democratic Ay 

living in the schools. It is through these experiences of demo- is 

cratic living that we perpetuate the secret of successful govern- BAS 

ment of, by and for the people. be 

% 

‘4 
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What Can the Individual Do? 


This is not an idealistic preachment about 


ow that fear again has descended 
N upon man, now that the long- 
dreaded danger of universal destruc- 
tion has come closer since that ill- 
fated day on June 24, 1950, when 
the North Korean troops tramped 
across the thirty-eighth parallel, the 
question comes up again, “What 
can the individual do?” 

What is the use of a man or a 
woman devoted to the highest ideals 
in these times of avalanche? Shall 
the individual resign himself to fate 
and live in sullen apathy? Or shall 
he treat the coming days as his last 
hours on earth and plunge himself 
into wild altho unhappy debauchery? 

The ones who do not receive or 
give love, the ones who have neve 
learned the meaning of friendship. 
and the ones who have never dis- 
covered the magic of knowledge may 
do this. But not the others. 


{ Time for Action 


Most of those who inhabit this 
carth have within themselves an in- 
finite capacity for deep emotions. 
They are attached to the people and 
things around them. They have a 
burning desire to serve. For them, 
this is the time for action. 

This is the time when the indi- 
vidual can make the most decisive 
contribution to the maintenance of 
peace in the world. 

If the Korean war has proven any 
thing, it is that man still remains 
the decisive factor in war. The very 
fact that the forces gathered on both 
sides are so gigantic that they almost 
threaten to extinguish each other 
gives man his chance. It gives him 
a chance to prevent, by positive 
action, the last great fall—the drop 
into the abyss. 

Positive action consists in con- 
vincing the rulers of the world that 
the overwhelming majority of man- 
kind stands firmly behind the prin- 
ciples of international cooperation, 





Mr. Dolivet is the editor of the United Na- 
tions World, the international magazine in 
which this article was printed last August. 
It is reprinted by special permission. 
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the need for courage in these trying times. 


it is an article of practical steps each per- 


son can take to help the world avoid chaos. 


law, and the Charter of the United 
Nations. Once this has been made 
evident, the fear which hangs over 
the world today will be dissipated. 
Those in power must realize that 
the maker of war is condemned by 
the people. There have been enough 
revolutions and defeats in history to 
convince any leader, however strong, 
that he cannot prevail against the 
people’s will. 


Necessary Steps 
Accordingly, the individual who 
cares about human survival must 
multiply his activities a thousand- 
fold: 
[1] He must take an active part in 
the affairs of his community. state, 


— 
a 


When nothing seems to help, | 
go and look at a stonecutter 
hammering away at his rock 
perhaps a hundred times with- 
out as much as a crack showing 
in it. Yet, at the hundred and 
first blow. it will split in two, 
and I know it was not that 
blow that did it but all that had 
gone before. 


—Jacobh A. Riis 


ose 
oo 


and world. He fulfil all his 
duties and exercise all his rights. 

[2] He must join with his fellow- 
citizens in solving social and eco- 
nomic problems. Every slum in his 
community or country—or the world 
—is a black mark against the philos 
ophy of freedom. 

[3] He must implement in his day- 
by-day life the principles of the UN’s 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

[4] He must educate himself and 
others, not only in national affairs, 
politics, and economics but also in 
the geography, history, social trends, 
and habits of life of other countries. 


must 
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[5| He must acquire a minimum 
but solid knowledge of scientific ad 
vances of his time, particularly in the 
fields of atomic science, psychology, 
and biology. 

[6] He must learn the funda- 
mental laws of world trade. He must 
understand the economic processes, 
not only of his own country 
also of the rest of the world. 

[7] He must learn to free himself 
from prejudices and commonplace 
judgments about other countries and 
races. 

[8] He must develop his body and 
mind in order to render both more 
perfect so as to give an example to 
the rest of mankind. 

[9] He must learn to exercise lead 
ership with increasing efficiency, but 
also with modesty and humility. 

{10} He must learn to reassess the 
whole concept of human relations, 
within his own family and alsoamong 
friends, neighbors, and nations. 

\bove all, the individual must 
give to others—to those who never 
attend meetings—a sense of partici 
pation. Where hundreds have gath 
cred, there must be thousands; where 
thousands have gathered, there must 
be millions. 


but 


Results 
The individual, if he acts, can 
have a sense of fulfilment such as 


only the elite have enjoyed in the 
past. He can stand on his feet and 
take the worst that may come with 
the satisfaction that he has tried to 
prevent it. 

The chance is that if he acts, he 
will prevent it. 
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Bigger People for Better limes 


‘ IVE us men to match our moun 

Petey! the poet has urged. We 
all recognize the need for bigger peo- 
ple for better times. But no simple 
formula exists for making bigger peo- 
ple. 

What are the guides to action and 
living that we mav learn and follow 
in our quest to become bigger peo- 
ple? There are many, and only a few 
can be suggested in this article. 


Guide posts 


ih] Look upon learning as a life- 
long job, “Father is a freshman” to- 
day more than he has evel been be- 
lore. Elementary education may have 
been adequate for our early agrarian 
national needs, and secondary educa- 
tion was perhaps adequate tor under- 
standing at the turn of the Twentieth 
Century. Today, however, nothing 
less than lifelong learning can hope 
to cope with our Atomic Age. We 
need to mobilize our full mindpower. 

[2] Learn to say “No” to many 
things in order to be able to say 
“Ves” to others. Little people, like 
rudderless ships, are constantly be- 
ing tossed around by the waves and 
circumstances of chance. They do not 
assume the control and direction of 
their own lives and decisions. We 
need to learn to develop our “won't” 
powel as well as our willpower. 

[3] Learn to be frustrated without 
being prostvated, James Michener, 
the author of Tales of the South Pa- 
cific, tells the story of two men who 
were shipwrecked on a lonely island 
in the South Pacific. One man, over- 
come by his isolation and loneliness, 
shot his brains out. The other man 
made an intensive study of the flora 
and fauna ol the island. 

Too frequently we surrender with- 
out pushing on beyond minor diffi- 
culties, and without getting our sec- 
ond wind. Bigness of mind and heart 
is seldom achieved by those who only 
experience success. 

[4] Place a qualitative value on ex- 
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periences and ideas, not merely quan 
titatwe. Vhe mere acquisition ol 
meaningless or trivial experiences 
may add up to an accumulation of 
ignorance and ultimate dissatisfac- 
tion. Life has become too much of a 
rat race for people who allow them- 
selves to become overinvested with 
trivialities to the point where they 
cease to pay dividends. 

51 Traian yourself to think in big 
terms. We cannot be like the young 
ladv called Marvy. Marv, it was said, 
was a small continent bounded 
North, South, East, and West by 
Mary. We must acquire bifocal o 
multifocal vision and understanding 
if our radio and television and our 
world press are to be meaningful to 
us. 

(6) Adopt a positive, not a_per- 
fectionist, approach to problems. \s 
the poct Browning said, “Ah, but a 
man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
or what's a heaven torr” The com- 
plexity of our social, personal, and 
economic problems today makes it 
impossible for anyone always to find 
complete answers. Such a situation 
should not, however, prevent a per- 
sistent and continuous cooperative 
seeking for truth, incomplete as it 
mav be found. 

[7] Associate.with growing people 
and growing ideas. No ambitious 
young man will for long desire to 
work in a dead-end job. Neither 
should we be satisfied with the dull 
routine of complacency or medioc- 
rity. Good books, magazines, speak- 
crs, the best movies are examples ol 
sources of great inspiration and un- 
derstanding. 

[8] Conquer your initial inertia. 
We itch for things, but we 
hesitate to begin really scratching 
for them. Sidewalk superintendents 
seem to abound, and the streets are 
full of Monday morning quarter- 
backs—people who are very ready, 
willing, and able to tell how it 
should have been done, but have 
never put themselves in the position 
of actual performance. 

Resolutely and courageously, we 
need to face our problems, marshal 


Many 


all the 
quire, and take appropriate action. 


understanding we can ac- 


Phe right angle to use on many prob 
lems is the “try-angle.” 

(9| Establish a healthy regard foi 
your own capacities and possibilities, 
as well as for those of others. This is 
not a selfish, egotistic statement, but 
a sane and healthy doctrine. As The- 
odore Roosevelt once said, there are 
very few geniuses. Most of what is 
accomplished is by the genius of hard 
work and perseverance, and is done 
by ordinary people. 

10| Adjust yourself to changing 
situations. It has often been said that 
nothing is quite so permanent as 
change, and nothing is so fatal as to 
be unable to adjust to it. Today, 
lrequent changes in jobs, in home 
locations, in Communities and neigh- 
borhoods are common. The old tear 
ol being uprooted must give way to 
a new faith in our powers of change 
and adjustment. 


freas for Advancement 


\lert) and educators 
and civic leaders believe that a great- 
er America can be built and that it 
will be built up from the individual 
and the community. The need and 
demand for strong programs of adult 
education have 


COUPAQCOUS 


become so urgent 
that many historians predict that the 
last half of the “Twentieth Century 
will be known as the Age of Educa- 
tion for All. Today, in many commu- 
nities, new approaches to education 
are being made that will ultimately 
open new doors ol educational op- 
portunity and produce bigger citi- 
7CUS, 

Look into the tollowing areas for 
significant advancement in the days 
to come: 

[1] Education for the aging. Gold- 
en-Age Clubs and Live-Long-and- 
Like-It Groups are spreading thru- 
out the nation. The Institute for 
Human Adjustment of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has conducted a 16- 
session extension course in problems 
for the aging. A recent conference 
held in Washington on the problems 
of the aging produced an attendance 
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Strong programs of adult education can help us 


build bigger people for a greater America, says 


of over 800 persons from thruout 
the country. 

[2] Continued educational oppor- 
tunities for outofschool youth and 
young adults. Under the leadership 
of the Bureau of Adult Education of 
the Department of Education in 
New York State, many New York 
communities are providing programs 
of civic education for outofschool 
youth. ‘The US State Department has 
also sponsored a notable project in 
international understanding entitled 
“Youth Ambassadors.” A number of 
young adults have been sent by the 
citizens of their communities to live 
abroad. 

[3] Advanced professional oppor- 
tunities. A person who stops getting 
better stops being good. This is espe- 
cially true in the fields of profes- 
sional and semi-professional work. 
Refresher courses and advanced 
study are constantly needed to help 
people keep uptodate. 

[4] Home and family living. Par- 
ent education and education for 
home and family living are taking 
on new significance and meaning. 
Among the many examples of edu- 
cation for homemakers are those 
which are provided in Baltimore, 
Maryland, under the leadership of 
Thomas A. Van Sant, director of 
adult education for the Baltimore 
Public Schools. Over 5000 parents 
enrolled for the home-and-family- 
living courses in New Jersey commu- 
nity adult schools. 

[5] Community 
standing community  discussion- 
group programs are conducted in 
Des Moines, Iowa; Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; and hundreds of wide-awake 
American communities. The work of 
Jean and Jess Ogden of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in promoting better 
communities in America is typical 
of the leadership which is develop- 
ing. 

[6] Foundational education. Ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, we were 
a nation of eighth-graders. The 1950 
census shows an increase in the level 
of education of the citizens in our 
country. However, for millions, edu- 


building. Out- 
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cational opportunities have been 
severely limited. 
[7| Program services. In many 


communities like Jamestown, New 
York, adult-education leaders, thru 
the public schools or adult-educa- 
tion-association councils, provide a 
program service which is highly 
prized by community organizations. 
The programs are not only entertain- 
ment, but have educational merit. 

[8] Labor-management education- 
al services. Workers in industries, 
management executives, and the gen- 
eral public are being reached thru 
adult-education services similar to 
those now provided in New Jersey’s 
Labor-Management Relations Insti- 
tute of Rutgers University. The pur- 
pose of this program is the cultiva- 
tion of labor-management goodwill. 

[9] Community colleges. Calitor- 
nia has long been in the lead in our 
nation in the provision of publicly 
supported community colleges co- 
sponsored by universities and local 
school systems. New York and other 
states are now pressing ahead in this 
movement that will bring not only 
junior-college education, but other 
advanced educational opportunities 
to all, regardless of age. 

[10] Home study. The Massachu- 
setts Division of University Exten- 
sion has been one of the most promi- 
nent service agencies in providing 
home study and extension courses 
for persons or groups unable to make 
use of other facilities. Most of our 
modern universities now conduct ex- 
tension divisions with a variety of 
educational opportunities. 

[11] Community adult schools and 
centers. The Philadelphia Junto 
claims to be the largest adult school 
of its kind in America, as well as the 
oldest, with an enrolment of several 
thousands of adults. Adult schools 
with their variety of courses and op- 
portunities are now flourishing in 
hundreds of places thruout our coun- 


try. 


[12] Education for defense. As we 
face our perilous future together, it 
is important to mobilize the physical, 
mental, and spiritual forces of all of 
our people. The need for adequate 
civilian defense training challenges 
adult-education leaders everywhere. 


Where You Fit In 

What is the role of the teacher in 
building bigger people for better 
times? Are we driving Model-T 
minds, or are we responding to the 
thought that he who dares teach 
must never cease to learn? Without 
question, we must make a selfassess- 
ment of our own lifelong learning 
plans, not merely as professional edu- 
cators, but as adequate citizens. We 
may be called upon to participate 
as teachers, administrators, or ad- 
visers in the development of commu- 
nity adult-education programs. 

Particularly, we must assist in de- 
termining the important questions 
of educational and public policy. 
The needs and problems of educa- 
tion require interpretation and an 
understanding by the general public. 
In other words, we need adult educa- 
tion for education. 


To Illustrate 


Our potential power as teachers 
and educators, individually and col- 
lectively, is suggested by an incident 
recounted by James Keller: 

“How singlehanded efforts multi- 
ply into power was symbolized at a 
patriotic meeting of 100,000 citizens 
jammed into the Los Angeles Coli- 
seum one starless night. Suddenly, 
the chairman startled the throng: 
‘Don’t be afraid now, all the lights 
are going out.’ 

“In complete darkness, he struck 
a match. ‘All who can see this little 
light say Yes!’ <A deafening roar 
came from the audience. ‘So shines 
a good deed in a naughty world. But 
suppose now every one of us here 
strikes a light!’ 

“Faster than it takes to tell, nearly 
100,000 pinpricks of flame flooded 
the arena with light—the result of 
100,000 individuals, each doing his 
own part.” 

No matter who you are, or what 
you are, or where you may be, you 
can do-something to change the 
world for the better. Be a bigger 
person for better times. 
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aoe trip around the 
world” was the comment trom 
Hastings, Nebraska, 
whose daughter was a Dutch girl in 
the weaving of the Friendship Pole 
in the Song and Dance Festival “One 
World thru Music.” “Four hundred 
children of the fifth and sixth grades 
and about 100 dancers from the five 


schools,” 


a minister in 


elementary to quote trom 
the Hastings Daily Tribune, “were 
indeed the voices of UNEsco.” 


How We Staged It 


how we staged our inter- 
national pageant in the city audito- 
rium last spring. Each of our five ele- 


mentary schools in Hastings chose 


Hea e's 


two costumed dances to present. The 
music teachers of the five schools then 
chose eight folk songs trom different 
countries for the show, thinking in 
terms of variety in mood and style as 
well as unison and part songs. 

The pupils chosen to dance and 
comment on the numbers selected— 
about 18 each school—were 
seated along the sides and back of the 
stage in three rows. This left the cen- 


from 


Mrs. Marsh is supervisor of elementary vocal 
music in Hastings, Nebraska. She is active 
in the state unit of the Music Educators 
an NEA department. 


National Conference, 
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ONE WORLD THRU MUSIC 


the the 
Schools were grouped alphabetically 
on sections of choral which 
gave us three levels. All the pupils 
the while 
school took its turn dancing. 
Phe chorus that the folk 
songs for the dancing, accompanied 
by a piano, consisted of all the othe 
fitth- and sixth-grade pupils in Hast- 


ter ol 


stage fon dancing. 


steps, 


remained on each 


stage 


sang 


ings schools. They were seated in 
raised chairs at the front of the audi- 
torium and faced toward the audi- 
ence, who occupied seats at the rear 
of the the 
cony. 


auditorium and in bal- 

The chorus was in place for both 
evening presentations before the au- 
dience appeared, and all the dancers 
and commentators were on the stage 
when the curtain rose. All pupils re- 
mained in their positions until the 
curtain fell at the end of the per- 
formance. Because there was no low- 
ering of curtains or movement ol 
groups onto or off the stage, the per- 
formance was less than an hour in 
length. 


Without Hysteria 


Since we in Hastings believe that 
rhythm is as important an element in 
music as tone, we have built up a 








program of singing games and folk 
dances over the vears. Every grade 
learns about five games and dances. 
Before presenting new material, each 
teacher reviews the numbers learned 
time 


finished the sixth 


in previous grades, so bv the 
our children have 
grade, they have quite a repertoire. 

Phus it was that we were able to 
present a show without 
strenuous rehearsals and opening- 
night hysteria. The dance groups had 
just two rehearsals together, before 
the two general rehearsals. In_ less 
than 10 minutes after the 500 chil- 
dren in the dance groups and chorus 
began to pour into the auditorium 
for the rehearsals, each was in his as- 
signed seat. Thru the cooperation of 
supervisors, principals, and teachers 
of the grades, everything ran smooth- 
ly. Each group knew where to go and 
what to do. 


successful 


During rehearsals, members of the 
chorus enjoyed turning around and 
watching the dancers. But for, the 
performance, they realized they were 
a part of the show and exercised 
great selfcontrol by sitting quietly, 
facing straight ahead, and_ being 
ready for their part in the perform- 
ance. 

We had arranged the program so 
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The how and why of a 
song-and-dance festi- 
val produced by the 
Hastings elementary 
schools to aid interna- 


tional understanding 


there was a variety in types of dances 
and songs. We had also planned it 
so that narrators or commentators 
would be able to speak cflectively 
during, before, or after each of the 
dances and songs. Lhe commentator 
tor the French song and dance was a 
boy who iad come trom France re- 
cently. His cnunciation of the Eng- 
lish words was distinct, but flavored 
cnough to be charming. 

Countries represented by the songs 
and dances were Germany, Denmark, 
England, Che Netherlands, Mexico, 
China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Norway, Russia, Sweden, America, 
Ireland, and France. After the groups 
had presented their part of the pro- 
gram, all the pupils on the stage rose 
and sang with the chorus, for the fi- 
nale, “One World.” The children 
loved the song so much they sang 
wholeheartedly and gave our pro- 
gram a dramatic finish. 


Results of the Pageant 


What were the results of our pre- 
sentation? They were even better 
than we had hoped for—not only in 
the field of good school public rela- 
tions, interschool cooperation, and 
music education, but also in the field 
of international understanding. Yes, 
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parents were enthusiastic in their ap- 
proval—even fathers commented fav- 
orably. Never have we had a program 
so widely acclaimed all over town. 
Yes, the pupils did learn to work 
with young people from other schools 
in the city and have respect for then 
talents. And yes, the pupils un 
doubtedly learned their music and 
dances more thoroly than ever belore. 

But the primary gain from the 
project was the infusion of the spirit 
of universal brotherhood. All the 
children seemed to catch that spirit. 

Children have a way of transplant 
ing themselves. When they dress like 
children in other countries and play 
the games they play, they think like 
those children—it only for a little 
while. Naturally, they devclop a sym 
pathy and an understanding tor the 
children they have been. And they 
realize that children from foreign 
lands are charming and quite under- 
standable. They are “not really very 
different.” 

Representing a Norwegian child 
in the pageant was a very real experi- 
ence for one little Hastings child, for 
example. She spoke for her country, 
wore her clothes, danced her dance, 
and thought some of her thoughts. 
In the unfolding of “One World 
thru Music,” the children and their 
delighted parents and friends, with 
the huge world map as background 


~~ 


In this life, if you have any- 
thing to pardon, pardon 
quickly. Slow forgiveness is lit- 
tle better than no forgiveness, 
—Pinero 


~ 


on the stage, saw the basic oneness in 
the children growing up all over the 
world. 


Comments of School People 


Our former superintendent ex- 
pressed the thought that it was a very 
timely program, for thinking people 
are interested in building some type 
of world community. In spite of their 
efforts, they have been unable to get 
many adults to accept the people of 
other nations and races into one com- 
munity. This adjustment, which is so 
difficult for adults, is easy for chil- 
dren. 

One school man said, “I hope we 


can hold the fort until we can bring 
up a generation of adults who, thru 
their association in music and other 
fields, have a better understanding 
of the lives and ways of other people. 
When these young people become 
leaders in control of world move- 
ments, they will make their influence 
felt in the building of a better world. 
Even more should be done with chil- 
dren in socializing them with world 
children. Music, altho it is only one 
small part of the whole program, can 
carry a large share of the responsibil 
ity in developing attitudes.” 


Development of a Program 


How did we develop this philoso 
phy in our school? Where did we get 
the ideas for the pageant? Well, it is 
a tradition in Hastings for the inte: 
mediate-grade children of the five el 
ementary schools to present a spring 
program. But this program was morc 
ambitious than usual. [t had inspira 
tion and assistance from many qual 
ters. 

The article, ““Uhe Arts Have Ai 
rived in International Relations” in 
the October 1949 NEA JOURNAL, gave 
us our first inspiration. ‘Che staff of 
the Pan American Union put us in 
touch with the music department 
of the York, Pennsylvania, schools, 
where a similar and singularly suc 
cessful festival was held last vear. A 
letter to Unesco brought anothc 
helpful answer, suggesting, that since 
our program was to be given in 
March, it fit in with the project for 
International Vheater Month. 

Contact with the chairman of the 
Unesco Panel on Dramatic Arts 
brought other suggestions as well as 
names of those who had produced 
festivals on this theme. We received 
scripts and pictures of their produc 
tions. 

Qur music teachers, classroom 
teachers, and administrators gave un 
limited cooperation and guidance. 
Parents provided the costumes. 

Thus, the Hastings schools have 
had a part in the step toward world 
understanding and friendship which 

must come before there can be world 
peace. We hope our experience can 
provide other communities with in- 
spiration and ideas for carrying on 
similar projects as we work toward 
the establishment of a world of sym 
pathy and understanding. 
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From Prunes to Nuts to Cotton 


Ass Larson looked across her 
M desk into deep, blue eyes peer- 
ing thru a shock >of tawny hair. 

\bout nine,” thought Miss Larson 
as she said with a friendly smile, 
“Hi, there, are you a new boy tor 
our class? We need a boy like you.” 

“I'm R. J.," said the child, and 
his shoulders relaxed a bit in _ re- 
sponse to her warmth and _ friendli- 
LiCSS. 

“What is the R for, son?” asked 
Miss Larson. “No, let me have three 
It’s Robert, and the fellows 
call you Bob.” 

“Nor” she continued as the un- 
kempt head shook a denial. ‘Then, 
its Richard and the fellows call you 
Dick,” smiled 
ing the game as she noted the ragged 
jeans, the 


PUCSSES. 


Miss Larson continu- 
bare feet, the pale, 
pinched, litthe face under the heavy 
thatch of hair. 

“No use guessing; Ma’am. ‘That's 
iny name—just R. J]., and the othe 
name is Hamilton. I'm a migrant. 
Miv folks just moved in to the Pa- 
cific Land Company to pick cotton 
for a little while.” 

Miss Larson hesitated for a mo- 
ment. “Hamilton,” she thought, “a 
significant name in American his- 
tory—proud blood flows in the veins 
of this youngster. But the R. J.—just 
like a case study in the psychology 
texts. Tragic anonymity about these 
migrant children. The R. J]. seems 
almost symbolic of their insecurity.” 

Miss Larson reached a_ slender 
hand the desk and received 
a reluctant, hard, rough handclasp. 
“Well, names aren’t the most im- 
portant thing in the world, R. J. 
Mine is Miss Larson, and_ that’s 
casy to remember. How old are you, 
R. J]., and what grade were you in 
at your last school?” 

The pale face gradually suffused 
with a deep flush, and the bright 
eyes fastened on the dusty bare feet. 
“I'm 11, Ma’am, but I’m only in 


across 
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the third grade. You see, we've 
moved around quite a bit so my Dad 
can get work. I was in six schools 
\ and I haven't gone to 
school yet this year. We were in the 
prunes. Kids can do better than men 
picking up prunes. And then we 
just drove around awhile. A couple 
of places we went to didn’t need 
cotton pickers. They have big ma- 
chines to pick the cotton now.” 
“Well, now you are here at Wil- 
low Glen School, R. J., and we will 
help you all we can. Here’s ‘Tommy 
Wills. His Dad has the service sta- 
tion down at the corner so he always 
gets to school early. Tommy, this is 
R. J]. He is another fine boy for our 
class. Will you introduce him to the 
other fellows and show him around 
the school before the bell rings?” 


last year, 


Miss Larson’s eves blurred as she 
watched sturdy litth Tommy, who 
would be nine in a few days, march 
away with R. ]., whose straw-tex- 
tured hair was all that made him 
look a bit taller than Tommy. Shoul- 
der bones were all too prominent 
thru the thin chambray shirt. 


Problems of Migrant Children 


Miss Larson lived in the country 
10 miles from Willow Glen. 
Her family operated a prosperous 
dairy farm. The superintendent of 
schools in the county seat had asked 
her many times to come to teach in 
the city at a higher salary. But Miss 
Larson interested in the chil- 
dren of seasonal workers who came 
into Willow Glen District for the 
cotton and had been thinking about 
them and their problems for a num- 
ber of years. 

Last spring, Miss Larson was in- 
vited to a conference on the Educa- 
tion of Children of Seasonal Work- 
ers held by the state department of 
education in the office of the county 
school superintendent. She learned 
that the governor had set up an 
Agricultural Labor Resources Com- 
mittee to study the problems of sea- 
sonal workers in the region of the 
state where many were employed. 


about 


was 


What can we do—in- 
dividually and collec- 
tively—to help the child 


of the migrant worker? 


HELEN HEFFERNAN 


The conterence 
the seven 


that in 
studied, 
similar problems could be found 
varying In emphasis rather than in 
kind. Miss Larson recalled the re- 
port distributed to participants fol- 
lowing meetings held in all of the 
seven counties. She looked in the 
top drawer of her desk. Yes, here it 
was right under the register. 

Miss Larson shook her head as she 
glanced down the list of problems. 
“Unbelievable,” she 


revealed 
counties being 


thought, “tor 
these things to happen to any chil 
dren in our country.” 
scanned the mimeographed sheets 
again. 
Teachers 


Miss Larson 


everywhere were con 
cerned about the neglect of children 
under school age. Young children 
are frequently brought to the fields 
by their parents. They are left in 
locked tied in cars, left un 
supervised in labor camps, left in 
care of brothers or sisters who should 
be in school, or taken to school to 
visit, to be fed, and to be cared for. 

Frequent accidents had been re- 
ported: two children burned to 
death in a locked car; baby smoth- 
ered in a cotton trailer; child bitten 
by a snake; children left all day 
without food; baby killed by me- 
chanical cotton picker; children hurt 
playing on highway adjoining ficids 
where parents worked. A high inci- 
dence of infant illness was reported. 

Children growing up under such 
conditions are naturally in poor 
physical and mental health when 


cars, 
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they enter school. Their school prog- 
ress and future adjustment are 
jeopardized by such impoverished 
and unstable conditions in early 
life. 

The children of seasonal workers 
were reported as having a high in- 
cidence of skin disease and dental 
caries. Children were often described 
as pale or flushed with fever. They 
tired easily and were irritable. 

All these conditions pointed to 
inadequate food, clothing, and op- 
portunity for bathing. No wonder 
their adjustment and school prog- 
ress falls below normal. Even in a 
rich agricultural state, school people 
reported that they were unable to 
provide enough food and used cloth- 
ing to meet the need. 

The generally poor physical con- 
dition of the migrant children is 
probably due, also, to poor housing 
and sanitation. Seriously crowded 
housing results in inadequate sleep, 
irritability, and sex irregularities. 
All of the counties studied had re- 
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ported that housing conditions had 
a noticeable effect on the lack of 
adjustment and progress of the chil- 
dren. 

Parents seemed to show little in- 
terest in the schooling of their chil- 
dren. Attendance was irregular, and 
school personnel reported little par- 
ticipation in school-sponsored actiy- 
ities. 

The cause of nonparticipation ap- 
pears to be economic. Parents feel 
a gulf between themselves and the 
permanent residents. One youngster 
expressed his disdain of seasonal 
workers by bragging, “My father is 
an all-year man.” Lack of prope 
clothing, dental care, and oppor- 
tunity for bathing as well as the 
nefessity of caring for young chil- 
dren are additional reasons for non- 
participation of parents in school 
affairs. 

School personnel agreed that there 
were unmistakable evidences of 
emotional disturbance among the 
children altho many children showed 
amazingly good adjustment. ‘Timid- 
ity and docility in the classroom, 
aggressiveness and fighting on school 
buses, and vandalism were symp- 
toms of emotional disturbance most 
frequently reported. 

All scheol personnel reported ev- 
idence of past educational neglect 
and educational disabilities. Chil- 
dren lose time from school in travel 
and because parents do not enrol 
them promptly. Serious over-age- 
ness is characteristic of the group. 
Many teachers expressed themselves 
as believing the children did _ re- 
markably well considering their fre- 
quent change of school, lack of cul- 
tural opportunity, and parental dis- 
interest in educational attainment. 


Solving the Problems 
Miss Larson had been aware of 
these problems, but she had, also, 
known the agricultural problems in 
her county. The farmers raised cot- 
ton, potatoes, peas, and grapes. All 
these crops were dependent upon 
adequate labor resources at certain 
peak seasons. The problem of se- 
curing sufficient labor had been a 
recurrent one thru the entire history 

of the county’s development. 
“Certainly, if we have need for 
these workers,” thought Miss Lar- 
son, “we can find wavs of solving 


our problem without jcopardizing 


the health, education, and morals of 
children. Maybe the Governor's 
Committee or the President’s Com- 
mission, which I read about in the 
newspaper the other day, will find 
the solution. What would improve 
the situation?” 

Miss Larson drew a sheet of papel 
toward her and made a note of all 
the things she could think of which 
might ameliorate the problems of 
the children of seasonal agricultural 
workers: 

{1] Federal and state financial aid 
to provide: ja] child-care services 
for preschool children; {b| school 
lunches and breakfasts, too; [c] 
health services; (dj) services for hand- 
icapped children; [e] recreation 
facilities. 

[2] Maintenance and supervision 
of labor camps by the proper gov- 
ernment agency. 

[3] Extension of social security to 
agricultural workers. 

[4] Enforcement — of 
laws. 

[5] Enforcement — of 
wage laws. 


sanitation 


minimum- 
[6] Provision for adult-education 
classes for parents in homemaking, 
nutrition, child care, and consume 
education. 

Miss Larson looked at her list. 
“It’s a big job, but thousands of 
American boys and girls are worth 
it. I will do my bit to help the Pres 
ident’s Commission and the Goy 
ernor’s Committee by talking about 
the needs of the migrant children. 

At least, I can attend the hearings 
and be a voice for these youngsters 
who can’t speak for themselves. I 
can talk to my friends about it and 
to my representatives in the state 
legislature and the Congress about 
R. J. and all the other forgotten 
children who travel from the prunes 
to the nuts to the cotton.” 


The Teacher's Job 


Miss Larson looked at her watch. 
“And now,” she thought, “here is 
another day for Joyce Larson to do 
her stuff. I’ll emphasize health and 
nutrition and wise spending of 
money with all these children, I'll 
also let them know that here in this 
little democracy, they belong and 
are loved and are wanted. That’s 
your job, Joyce Larson.” 
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“Why | Believe in Federal Aid” 


To me, the irrefutable arguments for federal 


aid make its eventual passage inevitable, says 


FORREST ROZZELL 


TVEDERAL aid 


finance 


to help the states 


their public clementary 
schools and highschools is as inevi- 


table as the dawn. Here’s why: 


First, there are millions of chil- 
dren who cannot get a good, basic 
education. Many ol these have no 


school to attend. Others are = en- 
rolled in pool schools. 
This condition violates one of 


\merica. We 
boast that ours is a land of equal 
opportunity, Such is by no means 
true for many of our youth. If the 
principles of democracy are to be 
realized, equality of educational op- 
portunity must be assured for all. 


the primary tenets ol 


Second, our nation cannot afford 
the waste that results from the de- 
nial of a basic education to its youth. 

Education for all is essential to a 
strong economy. The educated per- 
son wants more of the good things 
of lite. He works more, earns more, 
spends more, produces more. Educa- 
tion is one of the chief cornerstones 
of the affluent society needed in our 
country if it 
financing 


is to be successful in 
our public services at 
home, our national debt, and our 
obligations abroad. 

Poor schools further handicap the 
national interest in times of war. 
The loss in manpower to the armed 
services in both World War I and 
World War II, resulting from edu- 
cational shortages, was shocking, in- 
excusable, and a threat to the lite of 
our country. To continue this neg- 
lect of our schools is to invite na- 
tional disaster. 

Our laws properly punish the 
driver on our highways who is care- 
less of the safety of others. Much 





Mr. Rozzell is chairman of the NEA Legisla- 
tive Commission and director of field service 
of the Arkansas Education Association, Lit- 


tle Rock. 
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more important is the obligation to 
develop all of our human resources 
so that in times of great crises the 
security of our nation is guaranteed 
to the fullest. 

The price paid thru the years ton 
democracy has been heavy. What 
has been purchased at so great a 
price should not be lost for a song. 


Third, the states require federal 
aid if children are to have a fair 
chance to get a good, basic education. 

A great number of the states have 
many young people to be educated 
and extremely limited financial re- 
sources with which to provide good 
schools. Other states have few chil- 
dren to be educated but, relative to 
the poorer states, much wealth from 
which to draw for education. 

Consider the facts for my 
state of Arkansas with the corre- 
sponding facts for Connecticut, a 
contrast not so striking as could be 
found were some other states used. 

Figures available in 1949 
that Arkansas has 261 school-age 
children in each 1000 population of 
the state. Connecticut has 178. The 
total earnings, exclusive of corpo- 
rate income, of all Arkansas citizens 
back of each school-age child was 
$3304. For Connecticut, the figure 
was $9524. 

Arkansas spent $2.16 of each $100 
of the income of her people for 
public elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 


own 


show 


Connecticut spent $1.67. 
With the greater effort, Arkansas 


spent $87 per pupil in average daily 
attendance in her public schools 
as contrasted with $213 for Con- 
necticut. . 
According to some of the educa- 
tional leaders of Connecticut, the 
schools of that state need to be 
strengthened and improved. If that 
be true of Connecticut, how much 
more true must it be of Arkansas? 


Fourth, the battle for control over 
the minds of men must be won by 
the forces of democracy. This is, or 
should be, a top-priority concern of 
the tederal government, It is not the 
sole responsibility of the states and 
localities. 

‘The most tertile soil tor commu- 
nism is ignorance. Philosophies that 
enslave mankind flourish best in 
countries where the masses of 
the people have little learning and 
still less understanding. 

Wherevei 


those 


there is a child in this 
nation denied an opportunity to be- 
come educated, there is a vital need 
to strengthen our defenses for de- 
moeracy. 
Marquis 
Moines 


Childs, in the Des 

Register, July 27, . 1950, 
“In one of his early dis- 
patches, Homer Bigart of the New 
York Herald-Tribune described a 
combat unit that had just come out 
of the fighting. An officer estimated 
that one-fourth of his men were 
barely literate, having only the 
equivalent of .a fifth-grade educa- 
tion... . ‘I have talked to enlisted 
men and some younger officers,’ Big- 
art wrote, “who had not the slight- 
est inkling of why they were fighting 
in Korea and what they were fight- 
ing for.” 

The implications of this state- 
ment are filled with a terror that 
cannot be dismissed or forgotten. lf 
we prize our freedoms, we will pro- 
tect and keep them. They will 
neither by oversight nor deliberate 
neglect be needlessly exposed to loss 
and destruction. 

The basic means to assure a lit- 
erate nation is to strengthen our 
public schools. The federal govern- 
ment has a vast stake in this matter. 
Many of our states cannot, without 
help from the national government, 
do the job that must be done. This 
help must be provided. It can be 
provided whenever the Congress 
sees fit to do so, and this it can and 
must do, as in many other instances 
it has done in the past, without in- 
fringing upon state and local con- 
trol of educational policies. 


wrote: 
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rpvnry Say: The costs of national 
| yr must be met before fed- 
eral funds should be authorized for 
education. But: Education is a part 
of national defense. Prerequisite to 
admission into the armed services, a 
young person must have at least a 
basic education. Detense also in- 
volves today mobilization of all citi- 
vens not in the armed services as 
skilled producers and informed 
citizens. 

{21 ‘Tury Say: Federal aid inevi- 
tably means federal control. Bur: 
The federal government has_ tor 
more than 150 years made grants in 
aid to education without taking the 
control of public education away 
from the states and localities. Pro- 
posed legislation explicitly prohib- 
its federal domination. 

[3] Pury Say: The federal gov- 
ernment is deeply in debt; the states 
are not. For that reason, the federal 
sovernment should embark upon 
no new spending. Bur: It is neither 
the federal nor the state govern- 
ments that are in debt. [t is the citi- 
zens. They must pay all public costs 
whether incurred by federal or by 
state and local governments. 

jt] Hey Say: Some states will 
pay more in taxes than they will get 
back in education aid. But: This ts 
truce of taxation at local, state, and 
national levels. We tax our. re- 
sources where they are to provide 
services where needed. The people 
of Mississippi are taxed to build ir- 
rigation projects in the West, for 
example. In this practice are the 
sinews of national strength. ‘Those 
who argue otherwise are attacking a 
fundamental principle — of 
cratic government. 

[>] Tumy Say: The states have 
large surpluses that should be used 
to finance the public schools. Bur: 
Surpluses are temporary. Once spent, 
they are gone, for they do not as- 
suredly recur from year to year. The 
schools must have a constant source 


demo- 


of revenues to meet annual costs. 
Further, many socalled surpluses are 
more theoretical than real. Some are 
earmarked, some are appropriated 
for other than school purposes, and 
a large part is required to catch up 
with public construction of all kinds 
postponed during World War II. 
[6] Tury Say: Education is a 
state, not a federal function. Burt: 
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inet SAY. OS 


Some ways to answer certain argu- 


ments against federal aid to education 


The control ot education is a state- 
local function; the suppert of edu- 
cation is a long-standing tradition 
shared by local, stage, and federal 
governments—a trad{tion older than 
our Constitution. 

[7] THey Say: The states are able 
to do the job without federal assist- 
ance, Bur: There have been in- 
creases in per-capita income in all 
States and sections in recent years, 
but these increases have been more 
than offset in many instances by in- 
creases in costs of services and ma- 
terials, so that huge differences in 
ability to finance public schools con- 
tinue to exist. [See page 502. | 

[3] THey Say: Federal aid fo 
public schools should not be author 
ized unless such funds are also 
shared with nonpublic schools. Bur: 
the Supreme Court has declared 
that no tax can be levied for the 
support of any sectarian school. 
Whether tax revenues can be used 
for public services to children in 
nonpublic schools depends upon the 
provisions of state constitutions and 
state laws. 





If state control of education is to 
be respected and preserved, tederal 
aid for public clementary and pub- 
lic secondary schools must be appor- 
tioned to the states to be used ac- 
cording to the provisions of state 
constitutions and state laws which 
govern the expenditures of state and 
local school tax dollars. 


[9] THey Say: Federal aid is 


wanted only by school people. Bur: 
More than 50 great national organ- 
izations—veterans, labor, farm, and 
women’s groups, for example—urge 
federal aid without federal control 
to help the states finance public 
education. 

[10] Tury Say: Federal aid 
should be provided for the “poor” 
states but not for the “rich’’ states. 
But: The principle of making *min- 
imum” apportionments to. all states 
[a] is in keeping with wellgrounded 
practices and experiences in oper- 


ating state-aid programs for public 
schools, [b| stands as a further sale- 
guard for uninterrupted state con 
trol of public education, [c] devel 
ops a nationwide community of in 
terest in education, and [d} divorces 
federal support from the concept of 
charity. 

The proposal of a minimum grant 
to nonequalization states is estab- 
lished in uncounted federal prece- 
dents providing federal aid for othe: 
purposes than cducation, such as 
highways, airports, public health, 
hospitals. \ 

[11] ‘Liiny Say: The federal gov 
ernment should return to the states 
sume of the taxing power now ex 
erted by the Congress, and then the 
states could do the job without fed- 
eral aid. Bur: Many types of wealth 
can be reached today only thru the 
federal government's tax powers. 
The tederal government is, in a 
sense, an extension of state taxing 
power when it reaches intangible 
liquid assets and returns the taxes 
derived therefrom to the states in 
grants-in-aid. 

[12] Pees Say: The enactment 
of a federal-aid bill will increase 
‘bureaucracy in Washington. Bur: 
Phe amount of work involved on 
the federal level in the operation of 
the proposed legislation is narrowly 
limited. ‘Fhe proposal creates no 
new federal agency. ‘The US ‘Treas- 
ury and the US Office of Education 
can discharge the duties assigned 
them in the legislation without any 
appreciable increase in personnel. 

[13] Tuy Say: When taxes are 
collected by the federal government 
to be veturned to the states, a large 
portion of the collection remains in 
Washington. Bur: Proposed allot 
ments to the states would be paid 
out of tunds in the general treasury 
collected by the present federal tax- 
collecting machinery. The conten- 
tion that taxes are somehow “lost” 
in the process of federal handling 
is erroneous. 
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“It's Good lo Live Here!” 


“Wr EVERY Citizen were just like me, 
| what kind of a democracy would 
this be?’ For one whole school year, 
that is the question the students at 
Kast Nashville 


Pennessee 


Junior Highschool 
have been asking them- 
selves. 

Meeting in assembly once a dav, 
evervday, the students have partici- 
pated in a year-long series of as- 
sembly programs built around a cen- 
tral theme, “Zeal ton 


mocracy.” 


American De- 


The Spark Took Fire 

teachers who 
originated the Series took their idea 
hrom oa 


Phe social-studies 


citvwide teachers meeting 
held in the spring of 1949. 

I his meeting was built around the 
Zeal for Democracy program planned 
by the US Ofhce of Education. Na- 
tionally known speakers urged the 
teachers to get busy and emphasize 
democracy in their classrooms before 
they had no 
emphasize, 


democracy left to 


Ihe teachers took the message to 
heart. They set up a committee to 
plonia program. 

\ contest for an appropriate slo- 
gan ope ned the activities. Entries 
poured in. Voting was held by home- 
rooms to select the final winner from 
a teacher-selected List. 

Phese are some of the suggested 
slogans: “Democracy is everybody's 
job”; “Stand for democracy: de- 
mocracy will stand”; “Let’s practice 
democracy in order to keep it alive.” 

The winning slogan was, “If every 
citizen were just like me, what kind 
of a democracy would this be?” 

Art students prepared posters for 
every week in the year, and kept the 
bulletinboards uptodate. Pupils in 
the ungraded classroom, who, accord- 
ing to their principal, rarely take an 
active interest in anything, became 
enthusiastic about building stage 
properties for assemblies, making up 





Miss Crawley is associate editor of The Ten- 
nessee Teacher and director of publications 
of the Tennessee Education Association. 
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campaign materials, and seeing their 
work on exhibit. 


Themes for the Year 


Lhe social-studies committee se- 
lected monthly themes around which 
to build the daily assembly programs. 
For October, a series of assemblies 
was planned to emphasize, “America 
Is Born.” Three one-act plays were 
performed by the civics classes. 

Literarv-minded voungsters got 
into the swing of things carly when 
one ninth-grade civics class was look- 
ing for a play that “told all about 
America and why it’s good to live 
here.” Failing to find one that suited 
them, the class proceeded to write 
their own, drawing heavily on the 
experiences of a new student who 
had spent most of her life in Latvia. 

At an assembly in October, lite in 
(America was compared with life in 
other countries. Helene Bergida, a 
displaced person from Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Mrs. Donald F. Ackland, 
wite of a former British editor, were 
the speakers. 

Featured as part of the November 
programs, “A Nation Is Born,” and 
the December series, ““A Child Is 
Born,” were a pageant, the “Growth 
of Democracy” record series, and an 
address by a congressman. 

Personality and popularity came 
in for a large share of emphesis dur- 
ing January’s “Democracy in the 
Home” programs. One particularly 
successful feature was a panel discus- 
sion on tamily-school relationships. 
Pwo teachers, two parents, and two 
students took part. 

Following the February program 
on “Democracy in the School,” the 
assembly series in March was built 
around “Democracy in the Commu- 
nity,” which might have been sub- 
titled “Know Nashville.” Speakers 
came from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, commercial and manufactur- 
ing concerns, the Children’s Mu- 
seum, Youth, Inc. (a youth organi- 
zation devoted to service and recrea- 
tion for teenagers), the Junior 


MARY HELEN CRAWLEY 


League, and local newspapers 
George Peabody College for Teach 
ers sent its noted pianist, Johanne 
Harris, for a musical program. 


Citizens Take Notice 

April's programs on “The Chal 
lenge of Democracy” really attracted 
communitywide attention. Under the 
direction of Mrs. Walden, the pupils 
planned a program that minced no 
words when it compared democracy 
with communism, 

The students were so enthusiastic 
that Miss Bernard approached direc 
tors of the Public Forum, sponsored 
weekly by Watkins Institute in Nash 
ville, with the proposal that the 
youngsters present publicly the same 
program they were presenting at the 
school. 

She met with a cool reception at 
first, because “junior-high peopk 
just can’t participate on an adult 
forum.” Luckily, the scheduled pro 
gram for the week of April 18 was 
canceled suddenly, and the pupils 
had their chance. 

Valais Byrd worked with her stu 
dents to prepare a letter to parents 
urging that they come to the forum 
or listen in on their radios. News- 
papers cooperated with publicity 
preceding the appearance, and the 
auditorium was nearly filled with 
regular forum-goers, parents, teach- 
ers, and several innocent bystanders 
who remained to cheer the students. 

One paper reported next day that 
those in attendance heard “one pint- 
sized politician declare earnestly, ‘It’s 
a good thing to learn a little practi- 
cal law and politics—and to develop 
broadminded attitudes.’ ” 

And the moderator of the forum 
proper said, ““Those of us who have 
ever made slighting remarks about 
the younger generation should be 
ashamed of ourselves after hearing 
this discussion.” 
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“it was the best thing that ever happened 


in Nashville’—a year-long, schoolwide, jun- 


ior-high program on how democracy works. 


In the American Spirit 

East Nashville Junior High was no 
place for an apathetic observer on 
\pril 21, election day. Candidates 
for Best Citizen had been nominated 
by petition from youngsters meeting 
rather stiff qualifications set by the 
students themselves. ‘They had to 
have scholastic averages of 85 or bet- 
ter, be active in extracurriculum ac- 
tivities, maintain at least a C in con- 
duct, and have a clean record in the 
disciplinary field. 

The 10 candidates had a field day 
at election time. There were bands, 
speeches, parades, even a merry-go- 
round with girls on stick horses be- 
seeching votes for their candidate. 
One youngster, who found a number 
of paper streamers used by his Uncle 
Alf as a successful candidate in a re- 
cent city election, put the same pub- 
licity to good use in his own cam- 
paign. 

A ninth-grade candidate pulled the 
age-old trick of dating a new girl the 
night before election—one who was 
recognized as the leader of a number 
of other girls. He found, as many an 
older candidate has learned to his 
sorrow, that women don’t like fickle 
men. 

His opponent, who had empha- 
sized the down-to-earth, I’m-just-one- 
of-you attitude, won the election. As 
a teacher said, “I guess America still 
loves the commoner.” 

Often an election emphasizes pop- 
ularity rather than worth. Were the 
best citizens the most popular stu- 
dents? “Well,” said Mrs. Dara Wal- 
den slowly, “the element of popu- 
larity is present even in our national 
elections. If these are patterned after 
real elections, we must recognize that 
the popularity factor has something 
to do with the outcome. But I really 
believe that the students were consci- 
entious in their choices.” 

“Next time we are going to elect 
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a boy and a girl from each class, tho. 
It doesn’t work for the sexes to com- 
pete,” chimed in Mrs. Mary Emily 
‘Taylor. 

The civics classes ran the election, 
manned the booths, supervised reg- 
istration. ‘There seemed to be the in- 
evitable few who refused to take 
time to register, but they cam¢e 
around later to see if the teacher 
could arrange to let them vote—she 
couldn't. 

Of the 760 students in school, 
more than 670 voted. That’s a better 
record than any state or city in the 
nation has. 


The Answer 

Why did they vote? For more than 
eight months, these boys and girls 
had heard over 50 visiting speakers 
emphasize the importance of par- 
ticipating in a democratic govern- 
ment. They had seen 40 films and 
filmstrips, and a majority of them 
had participated in more than 60 
auditorium programs, all on some 
phase of Zeal for American Democ- 
racy. 

At first thought, one might believe 
that any theme would get stale after 
about three months. But not this one. 

At the end of the year, following 
the election of Best Citizens from 
eaeh of the three classes, Principal 


ew 


It is a wicked thing to be neu- 
tral between right and wrong. 
—Theodore Roosevelt 


ot 


H. B. McDonough said, “The things 
that surprised me most about this 
year’s program are the students’ en- 
thusiasm about the whole series and 
the seriousness with which they took 
this election.” 

Nora Lee Bernard, who teaches so- 
cial studies, didn’t quite agree with 
him. “It was the ability of these chil- 


Pupils realized that “De- 
mocracy is everybody's job.” 


dren to do a job and the initiative 
they showed that surprised me. 
Some of the leaders were children 
I thought had no initiative at all,” 
she said. 

Social-studies teachers at East Jun- 
ior High are considering repeating 
the program every third year, “That 
way,” says Mrs. Annette Johnson, 
chairman of the group, “we'll reach 
every student who attends East for 
three years.” Already in the making 
are plans to revise the content 
slightly and to allow more student 
participation in planning. 

The committee admits that this 
year teachers really instigated and 
arranged the programs, altho  stu- 
dents had a large hand in carrying 
them out. 

Mr. McDonough says that faculty 
morale, always high at East Junior, 
increased remarkably during the 
year. The teachers say that altho 
they can’t measure it accurately, stu- 
dent morale has improved, too. “The 
students liked the idea of one theme 
and programs built around it better 
than going to assembly just to see 
a ‘picture show.’ ” 

The community liked it, too. One 
old resident, seeing Coach Harold 
Hunter in the grocery store, took ad- 
vantage of the meeting to say, “That 
program is the best thing that ever 
happened at East Junior—best thing 
that ever happened in Nashville, I 
guess!” 
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The New Social-Security Law 


Its effect upon teacher retirement 


+N Aucustr 28, 1950, President Tru- 
QO man signed HR6000, the social- 
security bill which attracted so much 
attention in the Eighty-First Con- 
gress and caused so much concern 
among public employes. 

The bill finally adopted excludes 
public employes who are members of 
existing state or local retirement or 
pension plans. It permits govern- 
mental employers to enter into vol- 
untary compacts to provide social- 
security coverage of positions not in- 
cluded in any such state or local re- 
tirement or pension plan. 

Since there is some sort of retire- 
ment or pension plan in existence for 
teachers in every state, public-school 
teachers will not be covered by social 
security under the new law. Teachers 
in nonprofit private schools and col- 
leges may be covered on a voluntary 
basis. 

‘Thus, the NEA and its affiliated 
groups in cooperation with other 
public employes have attained the 
objective sought during the hearings 
on HR6000. The danger to our 
teacher-retirement program in any 
other attitude seemed irrefutable, 
and in retrospect the Association 
feels that it took the best position 
ind maintained it well. 

Ever since 1940, there have been 
ittempts made to place all public 
employes under social security. Since 
the first attempt, most public em- 
ployes have fought against these pro- 
posals thru their own organizations. 


Group Action 

In 1946, the desirability of uniting 
their efforts led to the formation of 
the Joint Committee of Public Em- 
ployees Organizations composed of 
national organizations of federal, 
state, and municipal employes. ‘The 
Joint Committee was spearheaded by 
the NEA. 

From 1946 to date, this Joint Com- 
mittee worked together upon strat- 
egy, policies, and pooling informa- 
tion and efforts. The NEA’s National 
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Council on Teacher Retirement was 
represented by its legislative chair- 
man-—at first John Wood of New Jer- 
sey, and later Nathan Yelton of 
North Carolina. The teachers of the 
country owe a debt of appreciation 
to this Joint Committee. 

As it now stands, teachers will not 
have social-security coverage, at least 
in the near future. There may be new 
proposals in the next few years to ex- 
tend old age and survivors’ insur- 
ance to public employes. The NEA 
will meet that problem when it 
comes. It will be in a better position 
to meet it if all teacher-retirement 
systems are in first-class condition. 
The next few years must be a time 
for action toward improvement of 
teacher-retirement systems. 


Weaknesses in Existing Plans 


During the campaign on HR6000, 
the weaknesses of existing retirement 
plans were brought out again and 
again. The smallest benefits payable 
in any retirement system were used 
to illustrate low benefits; the lack of 
survivors’ benefits to beneficiaries of 
deceased active members was pointed 
out as an almost universal condition; 
the inability of teachers to carry re- 
tirement credits across state lines was 
shown as an insurmountable obstacle 
to reciprocity among the states. 

In short, an attempt was made to 
convince Congress, the public, and 
public employes that state and local 
retirement plans never could be as 
good as social security. 

Most teachers believe, even ac- 
knowledging these weaknesses (which 
are less than propounded), teacher 
retirement thru state or local plans 
is preferable to federal social se- 
curity. At present, the states would 
not pay for both social security and 
their retirement programs. 

Integration of the two plans is not 
practical. The NEA Research Divi- 
sion has clearly shown that “integra- 
tion” either means the disintegration 
of the retirement systems, or greatly 





increased costs for members as well 
as the states or school districts. Faced 


with an “either-or’” proposition, 
teachers chose the better plan—state 
and local retirement systems, 


Need for Improvement 


The organized profession now must 
work for better state and local retire- 
ment systems. Benefits should be 
raised in many states; the reciprocity 
problem must be solved; considera- 
tion should be given to the need for 
survivors’ benefits. 

The National Council on Teacher 
Retirement urges that proposals to 
increase benefits be evaluated in 
terms of cost as well as need. The 
Council urges that state and local 
teachers associations accept and fol- 
low thru on its recommendations for 
reciprocity between states. ‘These 
recommendations were reached at 
the end of four years’ study, after 
intensive deliberation by retirement 
experts and extensive research by 
the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association. 

The matter of survivors’ benefits 
has not received as much attention 
mainly because it appeared to have 
less urgency within the teaching pro- 
fession—of which over 50% are mar- 
ried women. The probable propor- 
tion of public-school teachers who 
would profit by survivors’ benefits 
suggests consideration of plans to 
provide these special provisions to 
those with special needs, at an extra 
charge. ‘Teachers have experts in 
their retirement secretaries and re- 
tirement boards and should call upon 
them before initiating any new legis- 
lation. 

The future of social-security cover- 
age for teachers depends to. a large 
extent upon the future of state and 
local teacher-retirement systems. If 
the few inadequate systems continue 
to be poor, they will stigmatize the 
better systems.“If the good systems 
do not continue to improve, they 
may not be able to hold their level 
of service nor to offset the public’s 
criticisms. 

The profession should present a 
united front for the improvement of 
teacher retirement. Each amendment 
which improves one retirement sys- 
tem adds to the credit of the teacher- 
retirement movement as a whole. 

—NEA Research Division. 
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Is Child Study a New Fad? 


DUCATION has been beset by fads 
i during the past 40 years. Each 
new teaching technic or psychologi- 
cal invention was supposed to usher 
in the millennium in the classroom, 
produce effective teaching on a mass- 
production basis, and turn out youth 
who would speak, read, figure, spell, 
and remember with unerring correct- 
ness. Is child study about to become 
one of the latest of these fads? 

Not infrequently one hears a pro- 
ponent speaking ardently of “what 
it has done for me.” And there is the 
uneasy opponent, without authentic 
knowledge of recent child-study de- 
velopments, who argues, “That's old 
stuff. We've always done that.”” Both 
kinds of comments are symptomatic 
of the psychological conditions that 
accompany fads. 


Commission on Teacher Education 


Actually, a sufficient number of 
people and places are now involved 
in the sort of child-study activity 
that emerged trom the work of the 
Commission on Teacher Education 
to result in its being called a “move- 
ment” by some persons. Fully 7000 
teachers now have completed three or 
more years of child study in the pat- 
tern worked out under the Commis- 
sion. At the present moment, at least 
10,000 other teachers are engaged in 
the direct study of children in their 
own classrooms with the aid of con- 
sultants from the universities of 
Maryland, Chicago, Texas, Georgia, 
or Florida. 

Consultant-served child-study pro- 
grams now exist in Maryland, ‘Texas, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, South Carolina, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Illinois, and Ken- 
tucky. How many informal groups 
are studying children without con- 
sultant help or with the aid of local 
staff members cannot be estimated. 
l'eachers interested in setting up con- 
sultant-served, child-study programs 
in their own schools, should write to 








Dr. Prescott is director of the Institute for 
Child Study. He prepared this article on 
time freed for writing thru a subvention 
from the W. T. Grant Foundation. 
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What is the child-study movement. 


and what is it accomplishing? 


the Institute for Child Study, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park. 

The Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation was established in 1939 by the 
American Council on Education, 
and a substantial grant was made by 
the General Education Board. The 
Commission set up a Division on 
Child Development and ‘Teacher 
Personnel with an operating center 
at the University of Chicago. 

At this center, a vast amount of re- 
search material was assembled from 
the biological, psychological, social, 
and medical sciences. Each year for 
three years, groups of collaborators 
were brought to Chicago from coop- 
erating universities and school sys- 
tems. Each successive group spent a 
full year synthesizing this knowledge 
into a comprehensive explanation of 
how children develop, how they 
learn, and why they behave as they 
do. 

Meanwhile, 14 groups of widely- 
scattered school systems were experi- 
menting with ways of helping inserv- 
ice teachers to learn these explana- 
tory principles and to work out their 
implications for classroom work. The 
present child-study programs being 
sponsored by the universities men- 
tioned above are the direct outcomes 
of these Commission activities 


Four Basic Ideas 

Four fundamental ideas were crys- 
tallized by the work of the Division 
of Child Development and ‘Teacher 
Personnel of the Commission and 
underlie these child-study programs. 
The first of these ideas is that human 
development, learning, and behavior 
can be explained only on the basis 
of the integration of scientific knowl- 
edge from a number of different 
Sciences. 

A child is at the same time a physi- 
cal being, a loved or unloved mem- 
ber of a family, the carrier of partic- 
ular cultural customs and concepts, 
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an individual with certain roles and 
status in the groups with which h¢ 
is thrown, a “self” with a unique 
experience accumulation. He has 
specific knowledges, skills, interests, 
values, and goals, and a personality 
addicted to the recurrent use of ce1 
tain adjustment mechanisms in the 
face of strong emotion-producing 
relationships and events. All of thes« 
factors have to be taken into consid 
eration in planning learning situa 
tions and in interpreting the mean 
ing of behavior. 

Lhe fundamental idea is 
that every child ts unique, different 
from every other child. This is not 
a new idea, but it is new to work out 
something to do about it. How to 
help a certain child learn who has 
not accomplished his expected learn 
ings, how to help a particular child 
stop certain undesirable actions and 
substitute other desirable behaviors 

-these are real day-to-day problems. 
What teachers obviously need is help 
in understanding 


second 


individuals, not 
generalizations about groups. 

Our work 
showed that 


the Commission 
a considerable body of 
factual intormation is needed about 
each individual child. ‘These 
well indicate which ot the many 
available explanatory scientific prin 
ciples apply to this child in a specifi 
situation and explain his motivation 
and needs, 


under 


facts 


Teachers must be brought to un 
derstand what the needed range of 
facts about each individual pupil is. 
Then, they have to develop skill in 
gathering these facts from a variety 
of sources and in recording them 
objectively, so that they may be of 
value to subsequent teachers as well 
as to themselves. 

The third 


fundamental idea is 
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that pe 


rsons must have specific and 
longterm training in the scientific 
method of using the mind before 
they can expect to reach valid ex- 
planations of learning successes and 
fatlures in individual children. 
Checking data for validity and 
reliability, avoiding snap judgments, 
making multiple hypotheses from 
extensive data, using a scientifically 
derived framework to check the 
scope of data and of the hypotheses, 
accepting explanations only on the 
basis of evidence—these and other 
habits and skills that are a part of 
the scientific method of using the 
mind do not come naturally to any 
humanbeing. They have to be de- 
veloped gradually thru rigid self- 
discipline and under the watchful 
eyes and ears of peers and mentors 
who are constantly and sympathet- 


ically critical of one’s thought 
pre ICESSCS, 
The fourth basic idea is that 


group processes of learning, carried 
on by peers, offer superior opportu- 
nities to learn the things implied by 
the previous three ideas. This is not 
to say that there is no role for the 
expert, that a lecture is never given, 
or that reports of basic research are 
not read. 

On the contrary, experts partici- 
pate in each working child-study 
group about three times yearly, they 
give daily lectures in local two-week 
annual workshops, and they suggest 
long bibliographies of basic scien- 
tific books and monographs for read- 
ing in connection with the develop- 
ment of specific explanatory prin- 
ciples. But, fufidamentally, teachers 
in the child-study program “learn 
by doing” and by helping each other 
“to do” and to analyze all of 
the processes involved in the “do- 


ing.” 


”? 


Activities of Child-Study Groups 

The basic activities of the first 
year’s work in a voluntary child- 
study group are: Each teacher selects 
a child for study and gathers an ex- 
tensive body of information about 
this child from six different sources. 
Periodically, he presents sections of 
this material orally to a working 
group of peers, and his material is 
analyzed and criticized for objec- 
tivity and scope. 

The group uses the data gathered 
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make as 
hypotheses as possible about the 
causes of specific behavior in the 
children involved. It then practices 
the steps in the scientific method of 
reasoning in deciding which hypo- 
theses to accept and in figuring out 
ways of helping the child. 

Of course, these group processes 
can deal with only a few individual 
cases. Therefore, each participant 
parallels the group processes, work- 
ing with his own material alone or 
in small groups of two or three. 

The year’s work is brought to an 
end by answering two questions 
about the child being studied: Fun- 
damentallvy, what was this child 
working on and trying to accomplish 
this year? What was he up against 
this year? 

The basic activities of participants 
in the second and third years of the 
program are the same as in the first. 
But in the second year, the group 
learns to use a scientifically derived 
framework for organizing the data 
about each child and for relating 
explanatory hypotheses to each 
other. 

In the third year, the experimen- 
tal study of the structure and dynam- 
ics of class groups is added and 
related to the study of individual 
children. 


DY participants to many 


Pitfalls 


During work with = study 
groups, we have discovered certain 
dangerous pitfalls. 

[1] Reading predigested case rec- 
ords often leads teachers to fallacious 
conclusions about their own pupils. 

[2] Presence of an expert at each 
group meeting leads to dependence 
on him for diagnosis of the causes of 
a child’s behavior. 

[3] Lecture series, unparalleled by 
the direct study of individuals, are 
greatly enjoyed by teachers and 
parents alike but seldom lead to the 
solution of the learning or behavior 
problem of any child. 

[4] Teachers should not be worked 


our 


This is the last of a series of four 
articles on child growth and develop- 
ment prepared for The Journal by 
staff members of the Institute for 
Child Study at the University of 
Maryland. 





too hard. thet daily classroom tasks 
are heavy, and there is only a limited 
amount of outside work or study that 
they can do effectively during any 
given year. 


Results of Study 


The outcomes of child study grad- 
ually are being evaluated objectively 
as we develop the necessary new tech- 
nics for doing it. Already we know 
that: 

[1] Discipline problems decrease 
markedly in the classrooms of con- 
scientious participants. 

[2] Difficulties between parents 
and teachers are greatly reduced in 
communities with child-study pro- 
erams. 

{3] ‘Teachers gradually become 
humble about their own capacities to 
understand and teach children. 

[4] ‘Teachers gain insight into and 
then discard control technics that 
damage the adjustment of individual 
children—sarcasm, shaming, and os- 
tracism, for example. 

[5] Teachers are more likely to 
recognize serious problems early and 
seek adequate professional help from 
physicians and psychiatrists. 

(6] Teachers find increased enjoy- 
ment of their pupils and happiness 
on the job, because they understand 
better what they are trying to do and 
why they are doing it. 


Fad or Meaningful? 


Our conclusion is that child study 
can be either a fad or a solid, scien- 
tifically-based enterprise. If a teacher 
joins a group just because others are 
doing it and doesn’t actually carry on 
the work conscientiously, then the 
time is wasted, If a group just sits 
around and argues about children 
without being very selfcritical in 
terms of the scientific method, they 
are merely following a fad. But if 
individuals and groups take the in- 
dicated steps seriously, some impor- 
tant learning occurs. 

Here, the role of the consultant is 
especially vital. Good consultants 
keep groups from “bogging down” 
and from “fanning the air.” But es- 
sentially, it is the philosophy and 
professional morale of the partici- 
pants themselves which determine 
whether child study is a fad or a seri- 
ous professional enterprise in a par- 
ticular community. 
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\t ol my strongest hopes was that 
() the people of Gladeville would 
realize that Martha Vanover was one 
of their most praiseworthy citizens. 
[ wanted them to love her as they 
did Dr. Harrington. 

Martha was firm with her pupils, 
but never unkind. Yet, the patrons 
did not understand her. As principal 
of the town’s school, I knew this 
quite well. 

Children came under her spell 
alter enrolling in her classes, 
and trom then on she wielded some 
sort of magic influence over them. 
But they didn’t take her apples or 
send her Christmas cards. 

Neither the people in town nor 
the pupils liked it when she gave so 
littke to community 


soon 


money-raising 
campaigns and other help-the-needy 
drives. More than once her pupils 
complained that she had caused their 
room to rank below others in these 
campaigns. 

Many of the old stinging words like 
“penny pincher,” “tightwad,” and 
“skinflint” were mumbled beyond 
her hearing. But I knew she always 
gave something. [t was said she paid 
her church dues monthly by 
from her piggy bank. 

When Miss Martha retired, I 
wanted to do her some honor. But 
she said she wouldn’t like it. Not at 
all. And the pupils reacted to her as 
usual, planning nothing to warm her 
heart. 


dimes 


On her last day at school tho, she 
surprised them by giving each a little 
porcelain piggy bank. 

“Boys and girls,” she said without 
a tear, “I want you to remember 
always to be frugal, practical. Save, 
altho the amount be small, and put 
what you save to a good purpose. 
Itll help you to be good citizens— 
and influence others to be 
good and substantial people, too. 
Now you're dismissed.” 

There were people in town who 
retold over and over the incident of 
the piggy-bank gifts. It was Miss 
Martha to a T, thev said. She prob- 
ably had saved enough to last het 
the rest of her life, most people 
thought. Others felt she’d keep work- 
ing away at something. 

Well, she did. She went 


mavbe 


into the 





Mr. Addington has been a highschool prin- 
cipal in Wise, Virginia, for 20 years. He has 
written stories for many popular magazines 
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The Doctors Watch 





chicken business, and right away 
began to realize profits. 

Little did people in town think of 
her except when a fryer was wanted, 
or eggs were needed. Too, when 
there was to be a bake sale, a school 
banquet, or a special dinner at one 
of the clubs, she was asked to con- 
tribute. Always, she responded with 
a half dozen eggs or a fryer. And out 
of her sight, folks fussed because she 
didn’t give a few dozen eggs or a 
half dozen fryers. 

Now, I'd like to present Dr. 
Harrington. 

He came to us little more than a 
yeal and at a when the 
people of our town sorely needed a 


Lee 


ago time 
physician. He was young, eager, and 
kind and laughed easily. He was tall, 
slender, and handsome. 

It was Dr. Harrington’s deep con- 
cern over the sick that immediately 
endeared him to the people. He'd 
go to see the poorest person in the 
hills as quickly as he’d respond to a 
call from the mavor. 

sesides his habit of invoking the 
help of the Omnipotent at a patient’s 
bedside, there other little 
thing everybody noticed about the 
doctor. That was his cheap, loud- 
ticking watch. 

One kidding him, I said, 
“Doc, we're mighty proud to have 
you in our town. Everybody is. We 
sorely need you—and we think you 
need a thing or two, also.” 


was one 


day, 


The doctor straightened and 
smiled. “What?” he asked. 
“A new watch and a young 


woman,” I said. He laughed heartily. 

Citizens contributed willingly to- 
ward buying a good watch and 
planned for a dinner to be held in 
his honor at Gladeville Hotel. It 
seemed as if the whole town came to 
that affair—including young ladies. 
I was asked to present the new watch. 

\s I spoke, I could see that the 


Why did the successful Dr. Harrington 
carry that cheap, old watch? 
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doctor was touched. His face thushed, 
and he began to swallow. Presently, 
{ handed him the watch. The audi 
ence applauded. For a moment, the 
doctor floundered for 
he said: 


words; then 

“My good people, I'm grateful for 
this token of your esteem. 

“T feel very humble trying to carry 
on the great task of being your physi 
cian. But I promise I shall always be 
the best doctor T know how. Here’s 
one reason why: 

“When I church 
orphanage, we received many visitors 
One day a friendly 


was a boy in a 


asked me 
what I wanted to be when I grew up. 


I said, ‘A doctor, but I know I neve 
will be 


Visitor 


don’t have the 
money. The visitor patted my head 
and said, ‘But 


because I 


you have sense. You 


make good in school, and there'll 
be a way.’ 

“Well, [ studied and I got ready 
for college, and then some money 


came. Once in 
harder. Then 
school, and by 
of money 


college, I studied 
the 


constant 


medical 
trickle 
from I held 
I was asked to reveal this 
person’s name. But now, after much 


came 
the 
that 


neve 


person, 
on. 


persuasion, my benefactor has_ re- 
lented. 
“My friend gave me this old 


watch—cheap, but precious to me. 
I'm sorry my good friend couldn't 
be here. I asked her—but 
she’d better stay at home and tend 
to her chickens. Now, I'm sure you 
know I’m speaking of one of your 
very own, good and substantial citi 
zens, Miss Martha Vanover.” 
When the doctor sat down, there 
was a moment of silence. Then, like 
thunder, the whole crowd clapped 
and stood up in belated recognition 


of Martha Vanover. 


she said 
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LESSON learned 


most 
£X American youngsters is to play 
the game according to the rules. This 
play habit becomes so ingrained that 
we adults carry it over into our later 
life. 


early by 


In politics, employment, and edu- 
cation, we want to know “what are 
the rules” so that we can act intelli- 
gently and play fairly. As a people, 
we don’t think much of those who 
deliberately violate the established 
rules, and we think even less of those 
who try to make their own rules in 
the middle of the game. 

In a sense, the problem of teache1 
tenure is one of establishing and en- 
forcing rules of fair play. A number 
of states have rather elaborate rules 
or laws. In other states, the standards 
of fairness are to be found largely in 
the customs and ideals of the people 
of each community. The meaning 
und purposes of law are usually made 
clear by rulings and opinions of 
judges. The ideals of the people, in 
the absence of specific law, are usu- 
ally expressed by “public opinion.” 

The function of the NEA Com- 
mittee on Tenure and Academic 
Freedom is comparable to that of an 
umpire. When confronted by an ap- 
parent violation of tenure principles, 
the Committee examines the facts, 
expresses its views as to reasonable 
action, and then helps to bring to 
bear upon the case the influence of 
the available standards. 

The Committee also has the addi- 
tional function of helping everyone 
—teachers and laymen—to understand 
the rules of tenure. This function is 
carried out thru the Committee’s 
conferences, its correspondence, its 
annual report to the profession, and 
by means of the analyses of legisla- 
tion and court decisions prepared by 
the NEA Research Division on the 
basis of the Committee’s suggestions. 

The present article is based largely 
on the most recent of these research 
reports, the Teacher Tenure Manual. 
This 40-page report presents the rules 
of tenure as they have been set forth 
in laws and court decisions. The gist 
of the bulletin is “play the game by 
the rules,” but when situations arise 
hit hard by the rules. 





Mr. Essex is chairman of the NEA Commit- 
tee on Tenure and Academic Freedom and 


superintendent of schools in Lakewood, 
Ohio. 
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HIT HARD 
by the Rules 


Know Your Status and Rights 


One cannot apply the rules unless 
he knows what they are. The first 
tenure rule discussed in this bulletin, 
therefore, is “Know Your Status and 
Rights.” ‘Teachers in the various 
states have different rules to follow; 
their status is different because the 
laws under which they are employed 
differ. There are even differences 
from one school district to another in 
some states. 

In general, the employment status 
of a teacher falls into one of three 
classes: [a] term contract, [b] proba- 
tion under a tenure law, and [c] ten- 
ure. If a teacher is employed under a 
term contract for one, two, three, or 
five years, his status is defined by the 
terms of his contract and the princi- 
ples of contract law. If a teacher is 
working under a tenure law, either 
on probation or in tenure status, he 
is subject to provisions of that law. 

A teacher dismissed during the 
term of his contract may sue for 
breach of contract and collect the 
contract salary payable for the part 
of the contract which he was pre- 
vented from performing. However, 
a teacher employed under a term 
contract cannot compel the school- 
board to renew the contract at the 
end of the contract period; that con- 
tract has been completely performed 
and reemployment is under a new 
contract. Schoolboards have the right 
to refuse to give a teacher a new con- 
tract, and there is no breach of con- 
tract in denying reemployment at the 
end of any contract. 

_ Continuing-contract laws of the 
spring-notification type are merely 
term contracts which are automatic- 
ally renewed unless the teacher is no- 
tified of nonrenewal by a designated 
date. There is a right to compel the 
schoolboard t6 renew a contract if 
notice is not sent by the specified 
date. However, there is no right of 


hearing before dismissal at the end of 
a school year in these laws. 

‘This is one of the chief distinctions 
between continuing-contract Iaws of 
this type and tenure laws, even tho 
some laws with tenure provisions are 
called continuing-contract laws. A 
tenure law provides that a teacher 
serves a period of probation, after 
which he gains tenure status. During 
the probationary period, he usually 
is under annual contracts Which need 
not be renewed if the schoolboard no 
longer wishes to retain the teacher. 

During a school year, however, the 
principles applicable to term con- 
tracts would apply to probationary 
teachers unless the law provides oth- 
erwise. In a few states, it is declared 
to be the right of a schoolboard to 
dismiss probationary teachers at any 
time and for any or no reason. 


Examine Your Schoolboard’s 


Procedure 


After tenure status is acquired, a 
teacher may not be dismissed either 
during a school year or at the end of 
a school year except by tenure proce- 
dure. This is the heart of a tenure 
law—the procedure by which tenure 
teachers may be dismissed. There- 
fore, the second rule stated in the 
bulletin is “Examine Your School- 
board’s Procedure.” Defects in the 
schoolboard’s procedure may nullify 
its action and permit a court case to 
compel reinstatement. 

The first item in the procedure for 
the dismissal of tenure teachers is 
preferring the charges. Usually the 
superintendent or other school ad- 
ministrators, including board mem- 
bers, are the persons who may prefer 
charges. Some laws provide also that 
charges may be brought by other per- 
sons, such as patrons. Most laws are 
silent on this point. In the silence of 
a law, there is the opportunity to 
challenge the right of nonschool in- 
dividuals to bring charges. 
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) calls for fair play in terms 


of the law and community ideals. 


MARTIN ESSEX 


Written notice ol contemplated 
dismissal must be given to tenure 
tcachers; usually there is a specified 
time limit, and if this rule is not fol- 
lowed strictly by the schoolboard it 
is as if no notice had been sent. Sub- 
sequent acts of the schoolboard in 
dismissing a teacher may be chal- 
lenged on grounds that he did not 
receive propel notice. 


Follow Exactly the Procedure 
Required of Teachers 

\ hearing is required if the teache1 
requests it after receiving notice of 
contemplated dismissal. This hear- 
ing must be fair and impartial, grant- 
ing the teacher his rights of due proc- 
ess of law. However, a teacher can- 
not protest dismissal without a hear- 
ing if the law provides that hearing 
is to be had at the teacher's request, 
and no request is made. Thus, the 
third rule is “Follow Exactly the Pro- 
cedure Required of Teachers.” 

In some tenure laws, reasons for 
dismissal must accompany the dis- 
missal notice, but in others the teach- 
er must request the reasons. In some 
states, the hearing automatically fol- 
lows notice of dismissal, but in others 
the teacher must request a hearing. 
Usually, there are time limits within 
which these requests must be made. 

The teacher faced with dismissal 
must follow the rules—make his re- 
quests according to law and within 
the time limits fixed by law. Other- 
wise, he will be said to have “slept on 
his rights” and so lost them. 


Protest Irregularities in 
Schoolboard Hearing 


Many schoolboards innocently de- 
ny an accused teacher due process of 
law merely because they do not un- 
derstand what a fair hearing in- 
volves. In a few cases, undoubtedly, 
biased schoolboard members have de- 
liberately restricted the accused in 
presenting evidence in his favor. The 
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hearing should be completely fair. 
Hence, the fourth rule is “Protest Ir- 
regularities in Schoolboard Hear- 
ing.” 

Some tenure laws describe in more 
or less detail how the schoolboard 
should conduct a dismissal hearing. 
Most laws are silent on this point. 
However, a fair hearing is outlined 
by general principles of due process 
to include: [1] ample time for prepa- 
ration of the case, that is, notice of 
the charges in time to meet them; 
{2] an Opportunity to present evi- 
dence in selfdefense, which includes 
witnesses who should be required to 
testify under oath; [3] right of coun- 
sel; and [4] opportunity for counsel 
to argue the case on the law and the 
facts. 

Furthermore, all witnesses should 
be under oath; schoolboard members 
should not be allowed to vote on the 
decision if they have been so biased 
as to prevent their hearing all the 
evidence impartially. The accused 
should have the right to subpoena 
witnesses in his defense if those who 
can testify in his favor are hesitant 
to do so. A record of the 
should be kept. 


hearing 


Appeal to the Proper Authorities 
and by Proper Procedure 


After a schoolboard has given due 
notice to a teacher and the teach- 
er has complied with all the require- 
ments on his part, after a fair and 
just hearing has been held and the 
schoolboard has acted upon the evi- 
dence presented in the hearing and 
dismissed a tenure teacher, appeal 
from the schoolboard’s decision is 
usually possible. However, it is essen- 
tial that the teacher make his appeal 
according to law. The last rule of the 
game, then, is “Appeal to Proper Au- 
thorities and by Proper Procedure.” 

Appeal may be provided to higher 
educational authorities such as the 
county superintendent, county board 
of education, state superintendent, 
or state board of education. In many 
laws, all these school officers are 


sources for appeal, in the order 
named, One cannot go to the state 
superintendent in such a state with 
out first appealing to the county su- 
perintendent and possibly the county 
board of education also. 

In other states, the appeal may be 
directly to the state superintendent, 
or appeal may be directly to the 
courts. It is a general principle of law 
that administrative remedies must be 
exhausted before resort is had to the 
courts. The Committee’s bulletin, 
therefore, recommends that teachers 
appeal thru school channels to the 
highest educational authority in the 
state before going to the court—unless 
the law specifically provides for di- 
rect appeal to the court within a spe- 
cific time limit. 


Public Opinion Appeals 


Our emphasis in this discussion 
has been upon the teacher knowing 
the law and carefully following pre- 
scribed procedure. The impression 
may be given that the whole process 
is mechanical. Actually, the legal 
processes take place in an environ- 
ment of attitudes, emotions, and dis- 
cussion. Not the least of these is the 
attitude of the public as to what con 
stitutes fair play. 

Thus, while earlier we have said 
that a teacher under a term contract 
system “cannot compel the school 
board to renew the contract at the 
end of the contract period,” it is pos 
sible that local public opinion may 
exercise considerable influence. If the 
people of the community believe that 
fair play and the best interests of the 
pupils require a renewal of contract, 
then they are apt to say so. Often 
their expressions are taken seriously, 
by local boards. Thus, the peopl 
“a court of fail 
play” and can do much to promote 
justice in public employment. 

It is the function of local, state, 
and national professional associations 
of teachers to make sure that publi 
opinion has a chance to express it- 
self. Therefore, whether a teacher is 
protected by a tenure law or has only 
the safeguard provided by the com- 
munity’s ideals of fairness, it is the 
business of professional groups to ask 
that the facts be brought out where 
they may be examined by all who ar 
interested in the employment of com 
petent teachers 


serve in a sense as 
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Classes as Current as Today 


E'VE never met these particular 
W ten hers, but we have heard the 
claim that they “teach” in a few of 
the classrooms thruout the country. 
One sits at his desk all day with his 
textbook and his grade-book open 
before him. The first pupil in the 
first seat answers the first question. 
Mr. Job Holder records a grade, calls 
on the second pupil for the second 
question, and so it goes until the bell. 

Yes, he would find the use of cur- 
rent materials odious. He would be 
genuinely distressed by free discus- 
sion in his classes. His philosophy of 
education? He doesn’t bother with 
that nonsense. 

Miss Good Old Days is quite dif- 
ferent. She takes her job seriously. 
She was hired to teach these kids, 
and she’s going to teach them. Kids 
aren’t what they used to be. They 
won’t study. ‘The parents should have 
some responsibility. “Che least the 
grade school could do is to teach 
kids to add and to spell. 

Miss Good Old Days doesn’t let 
her kids enjoy their classes the way 
the “project” teachers do. She sees 
no sense in letting them read a pile 
of magazines when the text hasn’t 
been mastered, or in letting them 
see a movie, even if it is Shake- 
speare, when they’re still dangling 
participles. 


The Other Side 


Phe “project” teachers Miss Days 
sniffs at could be Don Cherry of Red- 
wood City, Helen Smeltzer of Pitts- 
burg, or W. D. Slattery of Corona. 
These are three of 36 Californians 
known as project teachers because 
they took part In a study to find out 
how to use current materials effec- 
tively. 

The study was conducted in 15 
California highschools with the aid 
of the 36 teachers and their adminis- 
trators and a group of consultants 
from Stanford University. 





Dr. Dresden is associate professor of educa- 
tion at Chico State College, Chico, Cali- 
fornia. While at Stanford University, Dr. 
Dresden and Lucien Kinney edited a book 
entitled, Better Learning Through Current 
Materials. 
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Phe Calitornia Council for the 
Improvement of Instruction (CCID) 
set out to find the basic principles 
underlying the use of periodicals, 
films, recordings, and community 
resources in the classroom. 

rhe main problems which con- 
cerned these people were the physi- 
cal arrangements for using current 
materials, the teacher load in classes 
using them, coordination of the pro- 
gram within the school, and the 
worthwhileness of a program built 
on the use of current materials. 

Many teachers have the wrong iin- 
pression about the physical picture 
of a class using current materials. 
The classrooms used by Don Cherry 
and Helen Smeltzer and W. D. Slat- 
tery are not ideal, expensively deco- 
rated and equipped classrooms. In 
most cases, the rooms of the project 
teachers are rather drab rooms con- 
taining antiquated furniture and 
equipment. 

The point ts that you must do the 
best with what you have, for you can 
live above your environment. Good 
teachers have been doing for a long 
time the kind of teaching we will 
talk about. The study shows that you 
can do the job in the same place, but 
you will do it better and get better 
results if you use current materials 
ind follow some of the CCII 
methods. 


We Could Use More 


Of course, this does not mean that 
Norval Fast of San Francisco, whose 
room is old and dingy and whose 
files are battered, does not know 
what he would like to have as part 
of his standard equipment. 


All the project teachers agree that. 


certain needs should be considered 
by administrators and schoolboards 
when planning buildings and buying 
materials for any classroom. 

In English, history, and science 
rooms where the project has been car- 
ried on most extensively, the teach- 
ers recommend that there should be 
more bulletinboards, more open 
shelves, a filing cabinet, movable 
furniture, and display cases. Movie 


projectors, wire recorders, and simi- 
lar machines should be available in 
every school, but not necessarily in 
every classroom. . 

The most important agent in the 
program of current materials is, of 
course, the teacher. Can he stand 
the pace of this type of instruction? 
Can he make all of the current ma- 
terials available for his pupils? Can 
he read and preview everything? Has 
he time to direct attitudes? Can he 
teach technics as well as facts? When 
will he be able to evaluate? 

Che methods advocated by the 
CCIL are far easier than those used 
by Mr. Job Holder or Miss Good 
Old Days. There is no driving pu- 
pils; the teacher does not exhaust 
herself remonstrating with them. 
Time after 3:30 is not spent on 
teaching that could have been done 
during the class period or on disci- 
plining that could have been avoid- 
ed. Time saved can be used con- 
structively. 


Practical Suggestions 

Most project classes have class sec- 
retaries who keep the attendance, 
check homework papers and reports, 
pass out and collect books, and at- 
tend to other routine matters. Mr. 
Slattery’s student operators pick up 
the films in the office, show them, 
prepare them for reshipment, and 
return them to the office. 

Pupil-prepared quick-answer tests 
are common teaching devices in the 
science classes of Anne Bigler, Red- 
wood City. In Louise Watkins’ class 
at Redwood City, the pupils wrote 
the letters, interviewed the princi- 
pal, and made all necessary arrange- 
ments for the showing of Julius 
Caesar. Malcom Smithen, Bonita, has 
trained his pupils to make commu- 
nity contacts and invite adult speak- 
ers into the classroom. 

We must not minimize the difficul- 
ties of starting this kind of class pro- 
cedure. Boys and girls of highschool 
age are often slow to adopt change, 
reluctant to try the new. They must 
be led into it gradually and carefully. 
As they get the “feel” of it, as they 
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CAL PICTURES 


Supplementary materials can improve the work of even the best teachers. 


Findings of the California project teachers 


may help you bring your classwork uptodate. 


sense the full implication, they go 
ahead with great zest. 

To project teachers like Alma Lin- 
ton in San Jose and Margaret White 
in Santa Paula has come the addi- 
tional task of helping others. Othe 
teachers in the project schools want 
to start into this field; other admin- 
istrators would like to see the project 
extended to their schools. Truly, this 
imposes a great burden on the proj- 
ect teachers. 

This brings us to the administra- 
tive problem of how many pupils in 
how many can a_ project 
teacher handle? Every member of 
CCI is carrying what is considered a 
“full load’—that is, five classes or 
their equivalent (a library period, 
coordinator or guidance activity, 
school paper or other), and in most 
classes the enrolment is about 30. 
The number of preparations differ 
from one to five. The teachers in the 
project have adjusted to any situation 
which their school system imposes. 


classes 


Share Alike 


The administrator can do a great 
deal to equalize the burden within 
his school. The natural tendency is 
to give the new task to the busy per- 
son, for surely it will be done. It 
might be well to let the less busy per- 
son make her contribution to the 
NEA JOURNAI 
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school by working on special com- 
mittees or sponsoring new activities. 

To reduce the load for project 
teachers would ruin the morale of 
the faculty. Not to make some allow- 
ance for the added work and energy 
will mean a continuance of tradi- 
tional, unsatisfactory methods. The 
problem cannot be settled by one ex- 
periment or one discussion. 

Project teachers have found that 
both time and energy could be saved 
by organization to eliminate dupli- 
cation and to make for greater effi- 
ciency. 

The administrators in the project 
were eager to see the spirit of cooper- 
ation extended. Perhaps subjectmat- 


ey 


What you think of folks in the 

old home town is just about 

their opinion of you. 
—Coleman Cox 


ew 


ter committees working with the li- 
brarian could prepare a bibliography 
each month of everything available 
for the units being studied, thus 
eliminating the present necessity of 
every teacher scanning everything as 
it comes in. 

Perhaps the administrators could 
set the climate and make the arrange 


KATHARINE W. DRESDEN 


ments for less experienced users of 
the technics or equipment to visit the 
classes of the more experienced and 
thus learn how to use what is being 
collected so assiduously. 

Cooperation is a two-way matter 
between administrator and teacher. 
The administrator should see that 
equipment is available, is being used, 
and is in usable condition. But he 
cannot reasonably be expected to 
know the latest developments in ev- 
ery field, every hitch in school rou- 
tine. Each teacher 
in his own field. Let him advise the 
administrator of what is new—tree 
interchange of ideas makes for co- 
operation. 


keeps uptodate 


Proving The Point 

The CCII has demonstrated the 
effectiveness of a school program that 
makes current materials a basic part 
of the curriculum. Young people who 
have been trained under such a pro- 
gram can do several things better 
than those trained under the tradi- 
tional program that depends wholly 
on textbooks and recitation learning. 
They can: [1] learn more facts, [2] 
remember them longer, [3] use them 
more intelligently, [4] develop to a 
higher degree technics necessary for 
effective participation in a democrat- 
ic society, [5] exhibit greater skill in 
the use of adult reference materials. 

Adults brought into the school are 
impressed with the seriousness and 
superiority of our pupils. Pupils who 
contact the community thru inter- 
views, radio presentations, and con- 
tributions to adult groups prove the 
values that accrue from an enriched 
program. 

Parents, forced to discuss current 
problems over the dinner table, are 
pleased to watch the gains in intan- 
gibles as well as the increase in fac- 
tual information learned by. their 
children. Parents are impressed by 
methods that accomplish what they 
were denied in their own schooling. 

What has been found out about 
current materials in the classroom 
makes sense to us. We hope it makes 
sense to Mr. Job Holder and Miss 
Good Old Days! 
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A LIFES WORK 


What are the teachers themselves do- 
ing to help stabilize the profession? 


ryyiHose who warn Mary Jones that 
I there’s no future in teaching ap- 
parently are unaware of what teach- 
ers themselves have been doing in 
recent years to stabilize conditions. 
Che warners might as well say that 
there is no future for democracy, no 
future for America; because good 
education and democracy are synony 
mous. 

It is true that in the past we have 
looked somewhat jealously at other 
professions. We have seen respect, 
homage, and rich reward going to 
those who excel in other fields. But 
today a concerted effort on the part 
ef teachers to achieve true profes- 
sional status is gaining public respect 
and appreciation in tangible form. 


Internal Movement 


There is a profound, intense move- 
ment among teachers in every state 
to transform teaching from an in- 
and-out profession to a_ lifelong 
career. Teaching is becoming a stable 
profession because teachers are mak- 
ing a determined drive to secure 
better provisions for salaries, tenure, 
and retirement and to establish 
higher standards of admission, prep- 
aration, and certification. 

Such standards can be determined, 
enforced, and made to serve the pro- 
fession only to the extent that there 
is a united and aggressive drive for 
their realization by teachers them- 
selves. This is exactly the route that 
all other professions have followed in 
creating a profession. Today, each 
teacher has the key to his own emi- 
nence as a respected public servant. 

The extent of the teachers’ effort 
is illustrated by the unity expressed 





Miss Walker is a teacher in Waco, Texas, 
and member of the NEA Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. She is president of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. 
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WAURINE WALKER 


This is the second in a series of nine 
articles on teacher education and profes- 
sional standards. Last month, T. M. 
Stinnett in an article entitled “Bet Your 
Life” gave a preview of the series. Next 
month, Ruth A. Stout will discuss the 
improving of teacher-education programs. 


in the growth of professional organi- 
zation. In 1941, for example, NEA 
membership was only about 210,000. 
In 1949-50, NEA membership in- 
cluded nearly one-half million teach- 
ers. Likewise, membership in state 
education associations has increased 
rapidly. At the present time, about 
90% of all employed teachers are 
members of professional organiza- 
tions. This professional unity assures 
teachers of a control which they have 
not had heretofore over the condi- 
tions which stabilize the profession. 

Perhaps, Mary, the question that 
bothers you most is whether teaching 
is really a profession. Isn’t that what 
is back of the questions, “Is there a 
future in teaching? Is it worth my 
life’s work?” 


Recognition of the Profession 

From one angle, a profession is a 
psychological, subjective phenom- 
enon. It exists in the minds of peo- 
ple. First, it exists in the minds of 
the public, the people outside the 
profession. Most of the professions 
have been built by selling people the 
idea that those groups are professions. 

And then, a profession must exist 
in the minds of the people who are 
in it. To begin with, teachers have 
had to change their own concept of 
teaching. We permitted the idea to 
develop that almost anyone could 
teach. We now insist upon a concept 
of teaching as a professional service 





which requires exceptional kinds of 
personal qualities, highly specialized 
skills, and a combination of general 
and technical preparation. 


Restriction of Membership 

The second aspect of professionali- 
zation is that any calling to become 
a profession must restrict member- 
ship by established standards. Such 
standards build pride, morale, and 
ethical conduct. 

What kind of a profession can be 
built with the attitude of “Let any- 
body in. We’ve got a_ shortage. 
There’s no particular preparation 
that distinguishes us from anybody 
else.” In a _ profession, there are 
standards set for entrance. Thes 
standards mean something. 

In many institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education’ are estab- 
lishing and enforcing standards oi 
admission backed up by excellent 
guidance and counseling programs 


states, 


Emphasis on Stock in Trade 


Phe third mark of professionaliza- 
tion is that the public recognizes that 
the practitioner has a peculiar stock 
in trade, a unique degree of compe- 
tence in doing something that is rec- 
ognized as valuable and that cannot 
be done by just anyone. 

Teaching is both an art and a sci- 
ence. It is a combination of diagnos- 
tician and practitioner. The knowl- 
edge which lies back of the teaching 
skill is not given to one at birth. 
There isa long tedious process of 
learning to be faced and skill to be 
gained thru understanding and prac- 
tice with young people. 

To meet these challenges, the 
school people in every state in this 
nation are joining in a movement to 
improve preservice and _ inservice 
teacher-education programs. College 
and public-school people are joining 
forces, pooling ideas and resources in 
a determined effort to provide com- 
petent teachers who can render bet- 
ter services to children and to soci- 
ety. 

In every state, there have been con- 
ferences and workshops in which lay 
citizens, college professors, members 
of the state departments of educa- 
tion, superintendents, principals, su- 
pervisors, and elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers have worked on 
problems confronting education. It 
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is one of the most thrilling and stim- 
ulating developments in the history 
of the profession. Educators realize 
the opportunities and responsibili- 
ties that are theirs and are courage- 
ously setting forth to thei 
problems. 


solve 


Cooperative Attack 

[In 40 states, commissions on tcach- 
er education and professional stand- 
ards are actively engaged in a cooper- 
ative attack upon professional prob- 
lems. These state commissions are 
studying ways of [1] improving pre- 
service and inservice teacher-educa- 
tion programs, [2] achieving profes- 
sional salaries for teachers, [3] t- 
proving the supply of qualified ele- 
mentary teachers, [4] establishing 
better certification standards, and 
[5] developing standards for teacher 
preparing institutions. 

There is a nationwide movement 
for higher professional standards. 
According to a recent survey, there 
are now over 300 citizens committees 
tor the public schools operating thru- 
out the United States. These lay 
vroups are earnestly secking sound 
answers to the problems of public ed- 
ucation. Never before has there been 
such active interest and support for 
improving the standards of any pro- 
fession. 

But there is another aspect ot pro- 
tessionalization. A life’s work may be 
doing the job one loves to do, but the 
conditions under which one works 
ctetermine whether the doing is a joy 
or not. A profession, therefore, must 
seek tmprovement for the welfare of 
its members and build a professional 
climate. Thru adequate 
tenure, good working conditions, 
provisions for retirement, the teach- 
er is able to give his full energies to 
his instructional duties and his pro- 
fessional obligations. 

Progress has been made in profes- 
sional salary schedules for teachers. 
[In 1946, when the National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Pro- 
tessional Standards first published 
the principle of the $2400 beginning 
minimum salary for teachers, scarcely 
a single school system in the United 
States had adopted such a beginning 
salary. By 1949-50, nearly one-half of 
the school systems in cities over 30,- 
000 in population had established 
minimum salaries of about $2400 for 


salaries, 
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teachers with bachelor’s degrees, and 
many exceeded that figure. 

In 1949-50, the schedule of only 
one of the 20 largest cities provided 
a minimum salary below $2400, and 
12 had minimums of from $2500 to 
$3000. At least half of the school sys- 
tems in cities over 30,000 had maxi- 
mum scheduled salaries of $4000 or 
above for the highest level of train- 
ing. ‘The 1949-50 salary schedules of 
18 of the 20 largest cities established 
a maximum salary of $4500 or above 
for the highest level of training; of 
these, seven were $5000 or more. 

Further, in 1949-50, 51 states and 
two territories had minimum salaries 
mandated by law. Of these, 16 states 
had flat-rate minimum salaries, while 
L5 states and two territories had min- 
imum-salary schedules. For begin- 
ning teachers with bachelor’s de- 


Ow 


André Maurois, author of The 
Art of Living, says: ‘*My favor- 
ite quotation is ‘Life is too 
short to be little,’ by Disraeli. 
It has helped thru 
painful experience. 

“Often we allow ourselves to 
be upset by small things we 
should despise and _ forget. 
Perhaps some man we helped 
has proved ungrateful .. . 
some woman we believed to 
be a friend has spoken ill of 
us. .. some reward we thought 
we deserved has been denied 
us. We feel such disappoint- 
ments so strongly that we can 
no longer work or sleep. 

“But isn’t that absurd? Here 
we are on this earth, with only 
a few more decades to live, 
and we lose many irreplaceable 
hours brooding over griev- 
ances that, in a year’s time, 
will be forgotten by us and by 
everybody. No, let us devote 
our life to worthwhile actions 
and feelings, to great thoughts, 
real affections, and enduring 
undertakings. For life is too 
short to be little.” 

—From This Week. 


, 


ad 


many a 


grees, 15 of the 33 laws provided 
minimum salaries of from $2000 to 
$2500; two established minimum sal- 
aries above $2500; and 16 specified 
minimum salaries below $2000. 
The median of the lowest begin- 
ning salaries that could legally be 
paid to teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree was $2000. The median of 


minimum beginning salaries for 


teachers with master’s degrees was 
$2025. The median of minimum sal 
aries for experienced bachelor’s-de 
gree teachers in the 15 states and two 
territories having minimum sched- 
ules was $2754; for experienced mas 
ter’s-degree teachers, $3069. 

For the nation as a whole, the NEA 
Research Division has estimated av 
erage salaries for teachers, principals, 
and supervisors tor the year 1949-50 
as follows: 8 states, average salarics 
$5500 and above; 15 states, averag« 
salaries $3000 to $3500: 9 states. 
salaries $2500 to $3000 
[1 states, average salaries $2000 to 
$2500; 5 states, average salaries be 
low $2000. The national average was 
about $2985, 

Today, every state has a retirement 
plan for teachers. The average retire- 
ment compensation is close to $100 a 
month. Thirty-seven states and three 
territories now have tenure o1 
tinuing-contract laws which assure 
competent teachers, in at least part 
of each state, reasonable assurance ol 
security in their work. 


average 


con 


Growing Pains 

As a final suggestion, Mary, don’t 
be alarmed by the expressions of dis 
satisfaction you hear among teachers 
They are only the evidences of grow 
ing pains. 

That very dissatisfaction is causing 
teachers to ask, “Why do these con 
ditions exist? How can we improv 
them?”’ The search for the answers to 
these questions will result in a bette 
profession, in 
standards. 

‘Those 


higher professional] 
who howl about 
the hardships of teaching but refus« 
to give time and effort to correcting 
the faults are like medieval wearers 
of hair shirts—they revel in their own 
martyrdom. 

This, Mary Jones, is a thumbnail 
sketch of what teachers are doing all 
over the United States to stabilize 
teaching as a career. They are insist 
ing upon high standards for them 
selves and for those who are to be ad 
mitted to teaching. 

They are fighting against low 
standards, against emergency certifi- 
cates. They are fighting for condi 
tions of service to children which will 
guarantee selfrespect and earn pub 
lic recognition. Teaching can be 
made—is being made—into a lifelong 
job of eminent public service. 


teachers 








HEALIH for the 


Elementary-School Child 


The good health program meets pupil needs 
it at least three main areas. 


YVERY one of your elementary- 
kK: school pupils has at least three 
needs in health that your school is 
probably trying to meet. 

jl] He wants his school to be a 
place for healthful living—not only 
safe from danger and disease, but 
health-producing in its material fa- 
cilities and also health-giving in its 
emotional climate. 

(2| He needs a certain amount of 
supervision, skilled observation, and 
services to insure that his own indi- 
vidual health is protected and de- 
fects taken care of. 

[3] He needs practice in health 
habits, and he needs to be stimulated 
to learn essential facts about health. 


{ Program for Child Health 


Thus, healthful living, health serv- 
ices, and health instruction probably 
occupy important places in your ele- 
mentary school today. If yours is a 


Miss McCarthy is principal of Burt School, 
Detroit, Michigan, and was chairman of the 
ommittee that compiled the 1950 yearbook 
of the NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals. 


JULIA McCARTHY 


good school as far as health educa- 
tion is concerned, they permeate the 
entire school program. They un- 
doubtedly touch upon or are at the 
heart of your classroom work, assem- 


bly programs, recreational activi- 
ties, and home-school-community re- 
lationships. 


Because children with disabling 
handicaps of various types need ex- 
tra health services and variant forms 
of health instruction, a fourth part 
of your school health program may 
be concerned with meeting the health 
needs of the handicapped. 

Long-range planning, based on 
knowledge of the health needs of lo- 
cal pupils, is necessary for building 


a health program, whether for a 


school system or for a_ particular 
school, Parents and representatives 
of community health agencies and 
other groups should help in making 
and carrying out the plans. 
Professional workers in medicine 





Does yours? 








The good school provides 


for healthful living. 


and related fields have an essential 
part, especially in health services. 
Principals and classroom teachers 
have unique services to render in ev- 
ery phase of the health program. All 
concerned should help each other to 
do his particular job effectively. 


Healthful Living 


“Healthful living,” as thought of 
in the school health program, relates 
to both physical and emotional 
health. Your school building should 
be safe, clean, well-lighted, well- 
heated, well-equipped, and with 
plenty of room both for work and for 
play. Your lunchroom should provide 
nourishing and appetizing meals. 

Beyond these physical require- 
ments, concern for healthful living 
will consider the effect of the total 
school program on the health and 
development of each pupil. School- 
work must enable each pupil to ex- 
perience success frequently, Children 
must have opportunities to be lead- 
ers at times and followers at other 
times and to learn how to work with 
others. 

Ways in which you evaluate pupil 
progress influence the emotional 
health of your pupils. Grade-place- 
ment procedures may cause pupils to 
become discouraged or to lose self- 
respect, even tho they are working to 
the best of their ability. Too many 
“programs” and similar events may 
result in harmful nervous tensions. 


The good school provides 
for health appraisal. 
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Your own appearance, health, and 
personality have an important influ- 
ence on your children. They learn 
from what you are and do—not just 
from what you say. ‘Thus, your health 
and the degree of wellbeing and se- 
curity you feel are factors in health 
ful living in your school. 


Health Instruction and Services 


(suide lines for you as a classroom 
tcacher in planning health instruc- 
tion were laid down by Charles C. 
Wilson in the 1950 Elementary 
School Principals yearbook: 

“At all levels, health instruction 
must be concerned with helping pu- 
pils to solve health problems, to de- 
velop desirable health practices, to 
acquire attitudes favorable to health- 
ful living, and to increase their un- 
derstanding of ways by which health 
can be maintained or improved.” 

Health 


periences which take place or origi- 


instruction refers to ex- 


nate in the classroom and which have 
tor their purpose the influencing of 
knowledge, attitudes, or conduct re- 
latine to individual, community, or 
world health. It includes projects, 


discussions, readings, and visits. 


Health 
healthful school liwing when you 


instruction relates to 


pupils study how to use properly the 
sanitary facilities of your school and 
when they improve the appearance 
of your room. It relates to /ealth 
services When the purposes and val- 
ues of medical examinations or of vi- 


Health in the Elementary School 
is the title of the Twenty-Ninth Year- 
book of the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. It features 
healthful living, health services, 
health instruction, and the special 
health needs of handicapped pupils. 
This 384-page volume was mailed to 
members early in September; it is 
available to nonmembers at $3 a 
copy. 

Roy E. Learned of Sacramento. 
California, and Helon’ Brixey of 
Knoxville, Tennessee, served with 
Miss McCarthy on the editorial com- 
mittee. The yearbook articles were 
written by principals. teachers, phy- 
sicians, health-education specialists, 
dentists, nurses, workers with handi- 
capped children, supervisors, super- 
intendents, and others who have the 
idea that the health program is cen- 
tral in all that is done in the elemen- 
tary school. 
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sion tests are considered. Health in- 
struction can help your pupils to 
learn that handicapped children ar 
much like normal children and that 
they need sympathy and help from 
others. 

Each year, you probably plan for 
and with your class the aims in 
health education to emphasize dw 
ing that year. The daily experiences 
of your pupils, of course, will suggest 
points for classroom attention. Each 
of these topics will have many rela 
tionships to children’s experiences 
and learnings: 


[1] Food and nutrition; [2] exer- 


cise, rest, and sleep; [5] care of eyes 





and cars; [+] mental and emotional 
health; [5| body functioning; |6] 
cleanliness; [7| control of communi- 
cable disease: [8] contributing to 
healthy and cheerful surroundings 
at school and at home; [9] clothing; 
| 10] care of the teeth; [11] safety and 
first aid; [12] community health. 

In curriculum planning, ade 
quate time must be alloted for health 
instruction at each grade level so that 
the teacher will recognize a respon- 
sibility to promote the health and 
growth of pupils and will feel that 
there is time to do so. 

In the lower elementary grades, 
teachers need time to help pupils de- 
velop patterns of healthful living, a 
task that is particularly appropriate 
to this level, because habits of health- 
ful living can most easily be devel- 
oped then. 

In the intermediate and upper 
grades, time is needed for activities 
thru which pupils gain understand 
ing of the reasons for recommended 
practices and thru which their health 
horizons are widened. 

Time allotment for health in the 
vood school will consist of regularly 
scheduled periods thruout the year 
or larger blocks of time for a part of 
the year. With either plan, and in ad- 
ition to specific time for health in 
iruction, there is need for continu 
us supervision of pupils’ daily prac 
tices. ‘There is also need for the cor- 
relation of health instruction with 
other classwork. 

A surprising amount of science 
can be taught during health instruc- 
tion, and writing and reading relat- 
ing to health problems can increase 
pupils’ skills in these activities. In 
many situations, increased time allot- 


The good S¢€ hool provides 
for health instruction, 


ment is the kev to more effective 
health instruction. 


Unfinished Business 


Almost every elementary school in 
the country is making some contri- 
bution toward child health. Much 
progress has been made in health 
services, with the help of doctors 
and nurses and other medical pet 
sonnel. But the needs are still far 
greater than our present resources 
and efforts can meet. Improvement 
is possible by greater correlation of 
effort thru community health coun 
cils and other plans of cooperation. 
Vaughn S. Blanchard summed up the 
need for this step forward in the 
1950 Elementary School Principals 
yearbook: 

“Only when all agencies work to 
gether can the optimum health of 
the whole child be assured. ‘The 
elementary schools of this nation 
have a significant part to play; they 
cannot do it alone. ‘They can, how- 
ever, contribute even more than in 
the past, particularly in pointing the 
way toward a stronger community of 
eflort in maintaining and improving 
the health and welfare of children.” 

Almost every elementary school has 
many unrealized opportunities to 
give to boys and girls the joy of 
healthful living and the zest of learn 
health. Principals and 


teachers with imagination will find 


ing about 


ways to open these treasures to thei 
pupils. 
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Educational 





What is being done to stop the illicit 


traffic of the educational racketeers? 


Underworld 


ouLp you like to obtain a degree 
W:: a certificate simply by writ- 
ing a letter—and a check? If so, there 
ire several socalled colleges that will 
he glad to serve you. 

Ihese institutions have tlexible re- 
quirements and will not insist that 
vou know how to spell or write a 
srammatical sentence. Some of them 
will give you a doctorate even if you 
do not possess a highschool diploma. 
Some will waive residence require- 
ments, assigned readings, and exami- 
nations. 

Some of the fraudulent schools is- 
sue most impressive diplomas. Sev- 
eral years ago, there was a fake insti- 
tution in one of the northern states 
that sold unusually attractive diplo- 
mas printed in Latin. If a person 
knew his Latin, he would not be de- 
ceived, but if his knowledge of Latin 
were fragmentary, he would conclude 
that the holder of the certificate had 
met all the requirements set by the 
most exacting Institution. 

It is a shock to some people to 
learn that an underworld exists in 
the field of education and that there 
are persons who attempt to use 
fraudulent degrees. While much has 
been done to curb the activities of 
shyster institutions, it is not easy to 
eliminate them. They prey on the 
unsophisticated and take advantage 
of many wellintentioned persons. 
hey profit also from others who 
purposely buy degrees or certificates 
with the intention of deceiving. 





Dr. Edmonson is dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
He has long been interested in curbing 
fraudulent institutions. After reading Wil- 
liam L. Pencke’s article, “Degrees for Sale,” 
in the April 1949 JourNAL, he suggested 
that the NEA Department of Higher Edu- 
cation establish the Committee on Fraudu- 
lent Schools and Colleges, which it did. 
Dean Edmonson is now chairman of that 
committee. 
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In The New York Times ot Feb- 
ruary 7, 1950, Benjamin Fine wrote, 
“More than 1000 questionable or 
outright fraudulent schools and col- 
leges in this country are fleecing un- 
suspecting students of millions of 
dollars annually. At least 100 are 
nothing more than ‘diploma mills’ 
where one can buy a bachelor’s de- 
gree for as little as $25 and a high- 
sounding doctorate for less than $50. 
Probably 100,000 or more students— 
veterans as well as nonveterans—are 
victims of this sorry educational 
racket.” 


Nefarious Practices 

Some of the fraudulent colleges 
specialize in offering a variety of de- 
grees to citizens of other countries. 
It is comparatively easy to deceive a 
citizen in a country where fraud in 
education is strictly prohibited by 
the national government and where 
there is welldeserved confidence in 
any institution that calls itself a col- 
lege or a university. It is not surpris- 
ing that the citizens of such countries 
are easily duped by the literature of 
the shyster colleges. ‘The results lead 
to a decreasing respect for all Ameri- 
can institutions. 

In a recent letter, I. L. Kandel, 
editor of School and Society, wrote, 
“I discovered the great damage done 
to the reputation of American edu- 
cation abroad by the existence of 
these institutions. When I was in 
Jamaica in 1943, I was informed that 
persons were getting degrees from 
here without leaving the island. Un- 
fortunately, no one could ever give 
me the name of any institution that 
sold degrees.” 

Fraud is practiced not only in the 
field of higher education but also in 
vocational fields. The gyp trade 
schools have many deceptive tricks, 


J. B. EDMONSON 


such as “short cuts” and promises of 
attractive positions. Others offer 
short cuts for certificates and mis- 
represent the opportunities for em- 
ployment. Beware of any school that 
advertises in such a fashion. 

A certificate from a _ low-grade 
school is of no value and may even 
decrease the holder’s chances to get 
a good job. A trade school that is 
not well regarded by local school 
authorities or the better business bu- 
reau of a city should be avoided. If 
a person is interested in trade-schoo] 
instruction, it is well to ask the di- 
rector of vocational work of the local 
public school or one of the public- 
school officials for the 
reputable trade schools. 

Untortunately, the field of corre- 
spondence study has also been in- 
vaded by quacks and frauds. Great 
care should, therefore, be exercised 
in the selection of that type of school. 
There are many reputable corre- 
spondence schools including several] 
colleges and universities that supply 
such instruction in scores of fields. 

Here, again, it is a good rule to ask 
a local school official for help. If he 
does not have the needed informa- 
tion, it can readily be secured from 
the state-education authorities or the 
state university. 

Fraudulent schools and colleges 
seldom exist in those states that have 
strict standards for the operation of 
educational institutions. A few states 
have exacting requirements for the 
issuance of college charters and li- 
censes for trade schools as well as 


names of 


legal means for closing  shyster 
schools and colleges. Every state 
should thus protect its citizens 


against fraud in education and train- 
ing. 

Several years ago the NEA Re- 
search Division summarized state 


NEA 
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laws governing the establishment of 
schools and colleges. ‘This report is 
being brought up to date by the di- 
vision in cooperation with state de- 
partments of education. 

The careers of educational shysters 
are sometimes cut short, and the life 
of an educational racketeer is not al- 
filled with pleasant experi- 
ences. This view is supported by the 


ways 


following item from the Detroit 
News of May 14, 1950. 
“Madison H. Moore, 45, accused 


of operating a 
ploma mill,’ 


medical-school ‘di 
today was sentenced to 
i8 months in a federal penitentiary. 
United States District Judge Carroll 
QO. Switzer said, ‘The life and well- 
being of the nation are in the hands 
of the medical profession, and any- 
thing that strikes at the sanctity of 
that profession 
doned.’ 


cannot be con- 


A Special Committee 


the NEA Department of Higher 
Education has initiated a program 
to expose and outlaw fraudulent 
schools and colleges and has created 
the Committee on Fraudulent 
Schools and Colleges. ‘Che purposes 
ol this committee are: 

|!| To make the public more 
aware of the existence of fraudulent 
institutions; 

(2| To encourage state education 
officials to assume more responsibil 
ity for outlawing socalled educa 
tional institutions that give little real 
service to students; 

(5| To encourage the teaching pro 
fession to warn youths and adults 
against such institutions; 

[4] ‘To acquaint members of pro 
lessional organizations with effective 
ways of outlawing unscrupulous in 
stitutions. 

Lhe members of the Committee on 
Fraudulent Schools and Colleges are: 
James B. 
sity olf 


dean, Univer- 
Michigan School of Educa- 
tion, chatrman; J. M. Godard, execu- 
live secretary, Commission on Higher 
Education, Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools; and 
John F. White, vicepresident, West- 
ern Reserve University. 

Working with the committee are 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary, 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; Frank W. Hubbard, 
director, NEA Research Division; 


Edmonson. 
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Wuat would you do if you were 
a candidate for the legislature and 
were buffeted from all sides by re- 
quests for commitments in favor 
of this group’s plan and_ that 
group’s plan. I'll tell you what I 
wouldn’t do. 1 wouldn't promise 
anybody anything until he gave 
me the answers to several ques- 
tions: 


[1] Do you know what you 
want? For example, if you teach- 
ers of ‘Tennessee want me to sup- 
port your legislative program, I 
shall expect all of vou to be able 
to tell me exactly what each point 
in your program is and to explain 
its significance. 

Do you know the five points in 
the TEA legislatwe program? 


[2] Do you know why you want 
it? If you teachers want me to sup 
port your program, you must give 
me all the facts, figures, and argu 
ments necessary to convince me 
that your program 
support. 

Can you justify each point in 
the fwe-point program? 


deserves my 


[3] What do different organiza- 
tions say about it? If all the 
church groups, civic clubs, wom 
en’s clubs, chambers of commerce, 
PTAs, and farm bureaus in my 
district endorse your program, | 
will consider that it has wide pub- 
lic support, and far be it from 
me to turn a deaf ear to the voice 
of the people. | would be particu 
larly impressed if you would have 


William L. 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission; and 
John Dale Russell, director, Division 


Pencke, trial attorney for 


of Higher Education, 
Education. The committee is also 
receiving valuable assistance 
Ralph McDonald and J. 
kill of the 
Education. 
The committee’s campaign against 
“gyps” will be chiefly one of inform- 
ing the public of the operations of 
fraudulent schools and of cautioning 
young and old against the deceptive 
tricks of the officials of shyster insti- 
tutions. Much emphasis will be 
placed on the slogan, “Do not buy 
fraudulent degrees or certificates.” 


US Office ol 


from 
McCas- 
Department of Higher 


If 1 Were a Candidate 


them tell me they not only favor 
the increased expenditures you 
are seeking, but they are willing 
to foot the bill. 

Will you urge all organizations 
in your community to endorse and 
actively support the TEA five 
point program? 


[4] What do newspapers and 
the radio say about it? Uf my daily 
papers contain feature articles, 
editorials, and cartoons about 
your program, if my radio plays 
it up as it does ‘ ‘Duz does every 
thing,” IL will know that I cannot 
ignore your program in my cam 
paign. 

Will you enlist the support of 
local newspapers and radio Sta- 
tions for the five-point program? 


[5| What influence do you have 
at the polls? If 1 know that all of 
you teachers, your families, and 
your friends have registered, paid 
your poll taxes, and are dete 
mined to vote only for candidates 
who will support your program, I 
shall hold your de acy in greater 
respect than I would if you were 
not so qualified and Baad 

Will you qualify yourself to 
vote in the coming primary elec 
tion and have you 
friends do lkewise? 


family and 


[This advice from The Tennes- 
Teacher on how every teache 
can help achieve the state educa- 
tion association’s legislative goals 
might easily be adapted to fit the 
circumstances in your state. | 


Once nationally organized groups 
with an interest in honest education 
are aroused, the outlawing of such 
fraudulent schools will be consider 
ably aided. Encouraging support has 
already been offered by individuals 
and national organizations. 

What is needed is to acquaint the 
public—and especially the 
with the 


the educational 


teaching 
seriousness of 
frauds. The 
mittee on Fraudulent Schools and 
Colleges invites the support of lay 
men and professional organizations 
of educators as well as state depart- 
ments of education in its crusade 
against the underworld of 
education 


prolession 


Com- 


American 
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“ 


Lunchtime 


and ne 


‘ : 1—As the lunch period approaches, Alice reviews 


rao geht with her classmates some points to remember after 
Gy oo oS : they enter the cafeteria-auditorium-gymnasium, 


* 
t 
& 


-The custodian prepares the all-purpose room by lowering tables and benches. 3—At the bell, the first grade lines up in the hall. 


Monitors assist the first-graders with their trays. 5—Alice finishes the line and enters the “cafetorium” to find her class table. 


es — 





7—Lunch costs each pupil only 25¢ 
because of government participa- 
tion in the school-lunch program. 


9—Back in their darkened rooms, 
first-graders have a 10-minute 


rest before resuming their work. 


F irst-grader Alice Leist en- 
joys both the healthful lunch 
and the learning experiences 
that are part of the well- 
planned lunch program at 
Yorktown Elementary School 
in Arlington, Virginia. She is 
one of the 326 pupils in the 
new nine-teacher school near 
Washington, D. C. 

The school has a large well- 
equipped all-purpose room 
which serves as a cafeteria, 
auditorium, and gymnasium. 
Altho not as desirable as sep- 
arate rooms for each activity, 
such rooms are being built 
into many small elementary 


ee 
an economical use of space. 


6 Lear rir to ash 
the blessing before 
meals is an impor- 
tant lesson for 
every younzester. 


+ 1fter finishin 
her lunch, {lice 
carries her tra‘ 
and dishes to the 
kitchen counter. 








Who Controls 


State Educational Policies? 


MAN a state or local board of educa- 
C tion, in reality, determine edu- 
cational policies when some othe 
eovernmental agency decides in de 
to be 


expended, approves all requests for 


tail how educational funds are 


personnel to be employed, and pre 
scribes the salaries to be paid such 
personnel? 

Laws generally provide that boards 
of education are to be responsible 
tor determining educational policies. 
Yet, again and again, situations have 
arisen in which it is apparent that 
some other governmental agency is 
determining many of the basic edu- 
cational policies and that the board 
of education is powerless to do some 
of the things that must be done if the 
educational program is to be prop- 
erly developed. 


The Utah 


Situation 


This question involving the state 
board of education has become par- 
ticularly 
cent 


acute in Utah during re- 
months. In that state, the con- 
the general control 
and supervision of the public schools 
in the state board of education. The 
law provides that the state board, 
acting on recommendation of the 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, is to appoint such person- 
nel as are necessary fot 


stitution vests 


the adminis- 
tration and supervision of the public- 
schoo] system and prescribe salaries 
to be paid from funds appropriated 
by the legislature for that purpose. 
However, in 1941, the Utah legis- 
lature established a State Finance 
CGommission with broad fiscal-control 
powers. 
had 


If this finance commission 
functioned consistently as a 
service agency to promote coordina- 
tion and encourage bona-fide efh- 
ciency and economy in the operation 





Dr. Morphet is a professor of education at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He 
was formerly chief of the school finance sec- 
tion of the US Office of Education. 


of the state government, it seems 
probable that no serious questions 
regarding the effect on educational 
policy would have arisen. 

The evidence shows, however, that 
the finance commission has operated 
in such a manner as to prevent an 
efficient organization of the state de 
partment of education and has kept 
salaries in the department so low, 
considerably below the average for 
principals and superintendents in 
the state, that the state board has 
been unable to employ or retain 
competent staff members for some of 
the positions. 

During the year 1949, $14,000 ap 
propriated by the legislature for the 
department could not be used _be- 
cause of the restrictions imposed by 
the finance commission. Had _ the 
state board of education been able to 
determine policies and used these 
funds wisely within the limits of the 
legislative appropriation, it could 
have greatly increased the efficiency 
of operation of the state department, 
and the educational program of the 
entire state would have benefited to 
that extent. 


The Special Committee 


Afte 
months, 


endeavoring for many 
without success, to resolve 
this crucial problem of policy con- 
trols in the field of education, the 
Utah state board of education on De- 
cember 2, 1949, adopted a resolution 
authorizing the chairman of the 
board to request that the National 
Education Association select a com- 
mittee to conduct a study of the 
functions, organization, and admin- 
istration of the state department of 
education. 

The immediate objective of the 
state board was to obtain recom- 
mendations which would be made 
available to the state legislative coun- 
cil and the 1951 session of the state 
legislature in the event that the peo- 


EDGAR L. MORPHET 


Members of the Utah committee were: 
Harold Benjamin, chairman, dean of the 
College of Education, University of Mary- 
land; Henry F. Alves, director, Division 
of School Administration, US Office of 
Education; Edgar Fuller, executive secre- 
tary, National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; Raymond W. Gregory, 
assistant commissioner for ‘vocational 
education, US Office of Education; Edgar 
L. Morphet, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of California; Edward M. Tuttle, 
executive School 


Perry, 


National 
Cyrus C. 


secretary, 
Boards Association. 
counsel to the Defense Commission of 
the NEA, served as legal counsel to the 


committee. 


ple of Utah should, this coming No- 
vember, adopt two proposed consti- 
tutional amendments relating to the 
reorganization of the state board of 
education and the appointment of 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction. 

Phe board’s request was also based 
on a desire to clarification 
and recommendations with respect 
to its fiscal relationships to the vari- 


obtain 


ous state agencies and particularly to 
the state department of finance. 

The basic issues involved in the re 
quest of the Utah state board of edu- 
cation have been of deep concern to 
the National Education Association 
for many years. The Association, on 
the basis of extensive studies, has 
favored the appointment of qualified 
state superintendents of public in- 
struction by properly elected, repre- 
sentative lay state boards of educa- 
tion. 

The committee appointed by the 
NEA spent a week in Utah early in 
February studying the problems and 
issues involved and consulting with 
many individuals and groups. On 
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The NEA Defense Commission has published the report 
of an inquiry, by a special committee, into the organ- 
ization and administration of the state education 
agency of Utah. Upon that report, this article is based. 


the basis of these consultations and 
studies, the committee has prepared 
a report on the situation which is 
now being published by the Defense 
Commission of the NEA. 


The Committee’s Report 


This report, after reviewing de- 
velopments and analyzing the issues 
involved, concludes: “It is clear that 
the finance commission, under its 
legislative mandate and its rules and 
regulations, is not performing the 
constructive role which a_ central 
fiscal agency should play in dealing 
with an independent governmental 
body such as a state board of educa- 
tion. Instead of operating primarily 
as a service agency, rendering fiscal 
advice and assistance, it is infringing 
on the formulation and execution 
of board policy and preventing ef- 
fective administration of the depart- 
ment of education. . 

“It is not suggested that those con- 
trols which tend to insure legality, 
regularity, and the avoidance of defi- 
cits be removed. Rather, it is recom- 
mended that in view of its constitu- 
tional status and the character of the 
service it renders, the board of edu- 
cation be freed thru amendments to 
pertinent provisions of the Utah 
Code, from such controls as inter- 
fere with policy formulation and ex- 
ecution.” 

‘The committee also recognized the 
Significance of the constitutional 
amendments relating to education 
now pending in Utah and found 
them to be highly commendable. It 
agreed that provision should be 
made for election of members of the 
state board of education on a non- 
partisan basis, and that the present 
plan of selecting the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction on the 
basis of a partisan political ballot 
should be discontinued. It also 
agreed that provision should be 
made for the state board of educa- 
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tion to appoint the state superin- 
tendent. 


Competent State Agencies Essential 


As indicated by the action of the 
NEA in providing for this study, the 
issues at stake in the Utah situation 
are of concern to educators and lay 
citizens thruout the nation. 


Jhe Geography 
Teacher 


le THERE'S one thing my chil- 

dren know, it’s geography,” em- 
phatically asserted the tall, for- 
midable teacher in the one-room 
schoolhouse, as the famous college 
professor several years ago intro- 
duced himself and asked permis- 
sion to observe her class for a brief 
period. 

“Would you mind if I talked to 
one of your pupils? I’m interested 
in geography,” replied the pro- 
fessor. 

“I want you to. Martin is my 
best pupil. He’s in the eighth 
grade. I know you can’t catch him, 
no matter what questions you ask 
him. Martin, this gentleman 
would like to talk to you a few 
minutes.” 

So the professor sat with the 
boy, at a little box-crate table at 
the back of the room, as the 
teacher hovered triumphantly 
nearby, ostensibly carrying on hei 
work with the rest of her class. 

“This is'a tough war we're in, 
fighting both Germany and Japan 
at one time, isn’t it?” began the 
professor trying to put the student 
at ease. 

“Sure is,” replied Martin, la- 
conically. 

“Do you have anyone in you 


\t first thought, many teachers 
and Jocal school administrators may 
not recognize the importance of de- 
veloping a satisfactory plan for the 
selection of the state board of edu- 
cation and the appointment of. a 
competent state superintendent of 
public instruction and may not ap- 
preciate the significance of the pol- 
icy-determining responsibilities of 
the state board of education in their 
state, 

However, evidence assembled over 
a period of years indicates clearly 
that a properly organized and com- 
petent state education agency is 
necessary in every state to provide 
the leadership and establish the poli- 
cies needed to develop a good school 
program. 





family in Martin?’ 


the service, 
“Yes, my older brother.” 
“Where is he stationed?” 
“Over yonder,” replied Martin, 

with a vague wave of his hand, 


“Is he in Europe or Asia?” 
asked the professor. 

“T couldn’t tell you.” 

“If you were able to visit your 
older brother, Martin, would you 
travel by boat, railroad, bus, or 
airplane?” 

“I don’t rightly 
mitted Martin. 

“In which direction would you 
have to travel to visit him, Mar- 
tin? Would you go north, east, 
west, or south?” 

“T don’t know.” 

No longer could the teacher con- 
tain herself. “Those questions 
aren’t fair, Professor,” she ex- 
claimed. “You haven’t even told 
him you’re asking him geography 
questions!” 

The professor, as he left the 
lrab little schoolhouse nestled in 
the hills, sadly noted how isolated 
the building was from the excited 
heart-beats of a struggling and 
desperately - striving civilization. 

—THOMAS FE. ROBINSON, superin- 
tendent of schools, Mercer Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. 


know,” ad- 








Counter Crusade Against Communism 


Our way of life must have its missionaries in the spiritual war with communism. 


ryvuk main difference between com- 
- preetlensen and our philosophy of 
life is of a spiritual character and 
revolves around beliefs pertaining 
to the nature and destiny of human- 
Thus, it is in the 
taith that our conflict must be tought 


beings. realm of 
out. 

We might defeat the Russians by 
will 


torce ol 


torce of arms alone, but never 


we defeat communism by 
arms alone. If we lose the spiritual 
battle, we will have gained nothing 


except chaos and spiritual vacuum. 


Faith in God 


The main precept of our philos- 
ophy of life is not democracy, but 
our faith in God—consequently, also, 
our belief in sovereignty of the soul 
and dignity of humanbeings. As be 
lievers, Wwe and seek 
God. Our founding fathers thought 
democracy 


follow, obey, 
the best svstem of 
government to fulfill the spiritual 
objectives and aims tor which they 
came to America. 


to b« 


Communists, on the contrary, live 
without and against God. Our lives 
are determined by morality—theirs 
by expediency; ours by belief in the 
higher destiny of man—theirs by con- 
tempt of his limitations; ours by hope 
and faith—theirs by material gain 
and human greed; ours by brotherly 
love—theirs by class hatred; ours by 
trust—theirs by cunning. 


Vissionaries for Democracy 
Democracy is a system of govern- 
ment—the best that has been known 
to civilized people, but it is not the 
common denominator of all right- 
eous peoples of the world. 
Only to the American has the word 


Mr. Erteszek is a successful Los Angeles 
businessman. He was born in Poland, re- 
ceived a doctor-of-laws degree from the Uni- 
versity of Cracow, spent 1939 and 1940 in 
the Russian part of Poland, and then came 
to America to become a naturalized citizen. 
His firsthand knowledge of the Slavic mind 
and his love of democracy have helped him 
to write this penetrating article. 
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“democracy” an emotional appeal. 
It is absolutely meaningless to the 
great mass of little people in the rest 
of the world. If they are sufficiently 
educated, and most of them are not, 
it will be at best for them an intel 
lectual or political term. 

No system or wavy of life has sur- 


few 


The titanic struggle of today is 
not primarily a power contest 
between two giants. The con- 
test is the hammer and sickle 
versus the church spires. The 
difference is God. 
—Frederick Brown Harris. 
chaplain, US Senate 


ee aed 


limit 
its efforts to its own preservation. We 
must have an ideal which in free 
interplay of social and spiritual forces 
will find its prophets, its zealots, its 
missionaries, and its converts. 


vived once it was satisfied to 


Our great moral cause must be an 
expansive, positive, universal ideal. 
On behalt of this ideal, we must be 
ready to crusade among all the peo- 
ples of the world, to rally universally 
the masses to our standards and lead 
them to a better and nobler tomor- 
row. 


“God Against Devil” 


God only, and our trust in Him, 
is the great moral cause in which we 
differ from the communist. God, and 
trust in Him, is the common denom- 
inator between us and all peoples 
of the world. 

One cannot serve God and com 
munism at the same time. When one 
chooses to serve communism, he has 
made a decision to “sell his soul,” 
either for material gain or other ad- 
vantage. He has decided to trade his 
freedom for whatever gain he has 
been promised individually or for a 
group. 


The communist chooses to becom 
a spiritual and, in due course, a phys 
ical slave. Once he becomes a slavc 
he is at the mercy of his masters who 
do not deem it necessary to keep 
their promises to their slaves. Thus, 
he serves the cause of evil. 

It is God against devil, as basic 
and simple as that. There is no choic« 
in between. All the people, humble 
and mighty, educated and simple, 
know where God is, and where evil 
is. There is a divine spark in every 
humanbeing no matter on which side 
ot the fence he is, and it can be kin 
dled into a great fire against evil and 
for justice under God, for peace, 
brotherly love, freedom, and equality 


Search for Solution 


If we truly believe in Godly jus 
tice, we must find a solution for 
human ills, for privation, for race 
and class hatred. In the economic 
field, we must support a thoro land 
reform in all agricultural countrics. 
We cannot our eyes to the 
plight of millions of landpoor and 
landless peasants. We must provide 
them with tools to pursue their en 
deavors. 


close 


For the rest of the people, we must 
give assurance of the right to work 
at a decent wage. Land reform and 
the privilege to work for a decent 
wage will not destroy the capitalistic 
system of economy but, on the con- 
trary, will remove its greatest weak- 
ness—the fear and frustrations of the 
contemporary man. It is the frus- 
trated and fearful men who are the 
communist’s prey. 

The Red horde is on the move, 
the time is running out fast. If we 
do not win this spiritual conflict, 
nothing will matter. Let’s take the 
banner and lead the fight. 

—Reprinted from US News and 
World Report, an_ independent 
weekly magazine on national and 
international affairs, published at 
Washington. Copyright 1950, United 
States News Publishing Corporation. 
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ryvwo AROUSE and maintain member 
pty a local association needs 
to: [1] provide a vital and varied 
program, [2] keep the membership 
informed, and [3] put as many mem- 
bers as possible at work—with square 
pegs in square holes. 


Vital and Varied Program 


\ wellrounded association pro- 
gram has professional, cultural, and 
social interest. Many young organi- 
zations provide only a social pro- 
gram. Good fellowship is important, 
but keeping in step with professional 
advancement is too. 

If there are no local problems, dis- 
cussion of state and national prob- 
lems is stimulating. Speakers from 
national, state, or active local asso- 
ciations are often available. The 
NEA, its Department of Classroom 
Teachers, the state association—all 
have material for local use. 

Cultural programs for members 
include lectures and study groups. 
For one organization, a university 
professor of world affairs interpreted 
weekly history in the making and 
sketched in illuminating background 
—a series of lectures much appre- 
ciated by busy teachers. 

Many associations plan their cul- 
tural programs as a contribution to 
the community life by presenting 
distinguished lecturers, educators, 
or artists. Dramatic or music groups 
share their talents with the 
munity. 


com- 


Study groups run the gamut from 
taxation and juvenile delinquency to 
handicrafts. Recreation groups range 
from mountain climbing and skiing 
to bowling and square dancing. 

A successful program not only 
meets the needs of the local group, 
but it also has competent leaders. 
Leadership should be distributed. 
A few people should not shoulder 
all the responsibility. 


An Informed Membership 


Essential is a live publication, the 
official voice of the organization. 





Mrs. Barhydt, former president of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers, teaches 
in Syracuse, New York, and is editor of the 
Syracuse Teachers Association Bulletin. She 
is also on the board of directors of the New 
York State Teachers Association and an 
NEA representative on the joint committee 
of the NEA and the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 
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lips for Locals 


These hints for the successful operation 
of your local association are basic. They 
are important for officers and members 
to remember thruout the school year. 


EMILY TARBELL BARHYDT 


Whether the organ be a small mim- 
eographed sheet or a printed and il- 
lustrated newspaper or magazine, 
members should be able to follow 
the activities of their association in 
each issue. Some presidents send out 
an informational bulletin regularly; 
others release one when important 
measures are pending. 

The more the membership knows 
about the problems, progress, and 
achievements of an organization, the 
greater the interest. When much of 
the association business is carried on 
by a delegate assembly, the repre- 
sentatives should be encouraged to 
make enlightening reports to their 
constituents. 


Square Pegs in Square Holes 


Most of the groundwork of any 
organization is done thru commit- 
tees. Therefore, committee chairmen 
must be individuals who work well 
with other people, who are capable 
planners and workers, and who will 
find time for the assignment. 

Committee membership calls for 
individuals who have or are able to 
develop an enthusiastic interest in 
the field. One large organization in 
which officers do not know all the 
members keeps a file of membership 
cards. Among other items, members 
list on these cards the type of asso- 
ciation activity in which they are 
most interested and would be willing 
to assist. This notation discloses new 
prospects for committee appoint- 
ments. 

It is a source of stimulation to 
have the president, as ex-officio mem- 





ber, meet with a committee. How- 
ever, the president furnishes inspira- 
tion and counsel but does not take 
over as commanding general. When 
committees are numerous, the presi- 
dent is wise to call upon other offi 
cers to meet with some of the com 
mittees. 


Keep Meetings Moving Smoothly 


‘To continue on even keel between 
the Scylla of a meeting that drags 
and the Charybdis of a seemingly 
autocratic session, the presiding 
officer plans the agenda carefully. 
Having listed all notices and busi- 
ness on which action is advisable at 
that meeting, he is not likely to over- 
look urgent matters even in the event 
of spirited discussion on the floor. 

Of course, it goes without saying 
that he makes himself familiar with 
the essentials of parliamentary law. 
At small meetings, there is a tend- 
ency to chat socially and oftentimes 
tangentially. Tactful insistence on 
parliamentary procedure will alle- 
viate such a situation. 

Each chairman (or, if 
a committee member) reports per- 
sonally to the meeting. An alert pres- 
ident advises the chairmen to make 
these reports significant, interesting, 
and compact. Thru force of habit, 
however, a presiding officer occasion- 
ally acts as tho a meeting were his 


necessary, 


classroom and the members were 
pupils. 
When controversial questions 


arise, it is generally poor practice to 
shut off debate. Sometimes difference 
of opinion comes because of lack of 
information. Objections may be 
answered or perplexities ironed out 
by additional facts presented thru 
impersonal debate on the floor. Per- 
haps the expression “a saving sense 


Ny4i) 





A Charter for 
American Teachers 


J 

W F, THE teachers, of America, 
having assumed the duty of help- 
ing the youth of America secure 
the education thru which to make 
their future safe while living in 
harmony with peoples thruout the 
world, know the heavy responsi- 
bility which is ours. The teaching 
profession has an important con- 
tribution to make to the welfare 
of the world both present and 
tuture, 


Bearing this truth in mind, we 
believe that in banding together 
protessionally we can enlarge our 
vision and at the same time pro- 
mote programs for the develop- 
ment of the child, the betterment 
of the school system as a whole, 
the advancement of teacher wel- 
fare, and the improvement of the 
community. From such concerted 
action, we believe will come a 
more dynamic profession and, sub- 
sequently, higher standards of edu- 
cation. 


Therefore, we believe the fol- 
lowing rights should be reaffirmed 
in the minds of all teachers: 


[1] The right to teach the truths 
of democratic living. 

[2] The right to equality of 
treatment regardless of color, re- 


ligious belief, or social or eco- 
nomic status. 


[3] The right of qualified teach- 
ers, having equivalent training 
and experience, to receive equal 
pay regardless of sex or teaching 
assignment, 


Keeping these rights in mind, 
we as teachers of “all the children 
of all the people” zealously pledge 
ourselves to guide into the realm 
of tolerance and fairmindedness 
the thinking of the young citizens 
who come within the sphere of our 
influence. We count it one of our 
supreme duties to teach them to 
think clearly, to plan carefully, 
and to act wisely, weighing the 
effect of each act on their relations 
with God, country, and fellow 
men, 


—Prepared by NEA Defense 
Commission, 
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olf humor” came into use when long 
ago a tactful chairman eased ten- 
sion with a gentle sally, 

If discussion does not seem to cleat 
an issue immediately, one local asso 
ciation gets excellent results in secur- 
ing constructive 


action and main- 
taining harmony by referring the 
matter to a committee. Representa- 
tives of all sides of the question are 
selected as members of the com 
mittee. 

In the committee meetings, the 
smaller body studies each point of 
view, weighs the points judiciously, 
and usually evolves a solution on 
which the members of the committee 
can agree. Lhe united committce 
presents this solution to the general 
meeting. 

When discussion on the floor fails 
to give understanding at the next 
meeting, one or more or even a panel 
ot experts are brought in to explain 
and to answer questions. 


Hand on Accumulated Material 


No matter how attractive a placc 
one’s attic may be, association rec 
ords do not linger there; they are 
passed on to the next set of ofhicers. 
Happy the association which has a 
permanent accessible place for its 
accumulated reports! 

When a president or chairman 
keeps a detailed record of activities, 
such a handbook makes for greate1 
efficiency for himself, especially du 
ing another term of office. When 
passed on, the record is of inesti- 
mable value to his successor in 
planning future activities. 

loo often, unfortunately, a new 
chairman may have little or no back- 
eround of the previous werk of his 
committee. New blood brings fresh 
viewpoint, but experience is a valu- 
able time-saver and often sparks new 
ideas. 

“Who were the merchants in the 
city who cooperated by sharing their 
advertising space and their display 


Pl 


Members of local associations may also be 
interested in obtaining copies of a JOURNAL 
reprint entitled, “What Makes a Group 
Tick?” The article, prepared by Leland P. 
Bradford and Mildred Sandison Fenner, 
appeared serially in the February, March, 
and April JournaLs. Order from the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Services, NEA 
headquarters. Single copies are 25¢. 


windows during American Educa 
tion Week last year?” Those names 
in a notebook will aid the new head 
of the American Education Week 
committee. 

Where did the committee on in- 
ternational relations secure the boxes 
for packing the gifts to the teachers 
im war-stricken Austria? What was 
the program for entertaining the fon 
eign teacher? 

What special guests were invited 
to attend the reception for new 
teachersr With what groups has the 
comunittee on human relations made 
contact?’ Has the research commit- 
tee material on hand which it did 
not use fully last year? 

[he answers to these querics are 
practical information for 
tees of the ensuing year. 


commit 
The paths 
of the previous committees need not 
be tradition-bound for the neophytes, 
but these beacon lights mav save 
much groping. 


All To Do Their Part 


Ins pire 


One ot the tests of a truly efficient 
officer is the way in which an organi 
zation functions after he has ended 
his term of service. ‘Vhe training of 
younger members thru stewardship 
as representatives or commiuttce mem- 
bers is a task of every local associa- 
tion, 

In replying to my question, “How 
can I help my association to function 
more effectively?” 

“As a member, 
ings, pay 


a iriend wrote: 

I can attend mect 
my dues promptly and 
cheertully, participate in at least one 
of the special activities, and volun 
teer for committee service. When I 
am too timid to speak in a meeting, 
[ can write my suggestions to the 
president. Hf I learn something of in- 
terest to the members, I can send 
to the editor. 

“I can refrain from criticizing un- 
til I have tried to do something con- 
structive about the situation within 
the organization, and I can express 
my appreciation for the work that 
is done. 

“T can remember that to some peo- 
ple, perhaps to my landlady, perhaps 
to my next-door neighbor, perhaps 
to some of the students in my class, 
I symbolize the teachers association. 
My attitude may mean to them the 
attitude of the local, the state, and 
the national association.” 
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hibit 


An Exhibit-Loan Plan 


The development and exchange of classroom 
exhibits make a successful county project. 


77+ HAVE maintained a central mu- 
TP cual in the ‘Teaching Materials 
Center of the Nortolk 
Schools for several years. 


County 
this mu- 
seum has been used freely by teach- 
ers and class groups. Its use has made 
the teachers aware of its teaching 
possibilities as well as the limitations 
of prepared exhibits. It has also pro- 
vided a basis for setting up school 
exhibits. 

Recently, we have encouraged pu- 
pils and teachers to prepare display- 
case exhibits in connection with the 
work going on in their classrooms. 
‘These exhibits are completely inde- 
pendent units which tell simple 
stories or teach lessons at a glance. 


Preparing the Exhibits 


‘The pupils and the teachers search 
for ideas, gather and organize mate- 
rials, and actually prepare the ex- 
hibits. Practically every student is 
stimulated to contribute to class ex- 
hibits. Students may contribute ideas, 





Mr. Davis is general supervisor of the Nor- 
folk County Schools, Portsmouth, Virginia, 
in charge of science and mathematics. He is 
also director of the Norfolk County Teach- 
ing Materials Center. 
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items for exhibits, or special talents 
or skills. Exhibits provide challenges 
as well as opportunities for the pu- 
pils to earn recognition for work 
well done. 

Schools build their own display 
cases for the exhibits to the Center’s 
specifications if they can. If they can- 
not, the cases are loaned to the 
schools. ‘The uniformity of the cases 
facilitates the interchange of ex- 
hibits. Cases are four feet long, three 
feet high, and 26 inches deep, lighted 
by concealed fluorescent lights, have 
glass fronts, and are placed on tables 
for display purposes. 

In preparing exhibits for class use 
and for possible later use by other 
schools, pupils make sure their ex- 
hibits are simple, dramatic, and teach 
important lessons. Items are properly 
labeled with simple, neat labels. 
Often they are printed to make them 
more attractive. 

Background pictures for the ex- 
hibit cases are usually conceived by 
the class. They are in keeping with 


This pupil-prepared snake ex- 


was loaned to. several 


schools by the Teaching Mate- 
rials Center. 


the stories to be told and the items 
to be used in the exhibits. Often, the 
pictures are executed by art students 
under the supervision of art teachers. 
When art students are members of 
the class preparing the exhibits, those 
students do the art work. However, 
students from other classes are al 
ways glad to cooperate. ‘The names ot 
all students who have helped in 
planning and making the exhibits 
are placed on placards inside the 
exhibits. 


Displaying the Exhibits 


\fter exhibits have been finished 
and labeled, devices and ‘plans are 
considered to make the exhibits com 
mand the attention of the whol 
school and provide for audience par- 
ticipation. Exhibits are placed in 
prominent spots in the school hall- 
ways near the lines of school traffic, 
However, they are never placed 
where groups of viewers would block 
trafhe. 

Small temporary or portable bulle 
tinboards and display 
placed near exhibit cases. Bulletin. 


tables are 


boards are used as a supplement to 
the exhibit; the tables are used to 
display specimens for the pupils to 
handle, books for them to examine, 
and explanatory materials which 
they may carry away with them. 

Care is taken not to make detailed 
explanations either by bulletinboard 
materials or otherwise. All labels are 
kept brief and simple. No explana- 
tory material is ever placed in the 
cases. Explanations are taken care of 
by bulletinboards, printed guide 
sheets, persons assigned to exhibits 
as explainers, or thru classroom dis- 
cussions. 

All exhibits must be eye-catching, 
authentic, and attractive. But they 
are planned to tell only a part of the 
whole story. They leave something 
to the imagination of the viewers, 
and often thru labels or questions 
suggest sidelights and _ problems. 
Often, exhibits are planned so that 
the labels may be changed, thus giv- 
ing variety. Occasionally, some mov- 
ing object is added to attract atten- 
tion. Of course, live specimens al- 
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yvays command students’ attention. 
‘Tricks, magic, and spectacular 
displays have been ruled out. Dis- 
plays must depend upon worthwhile 
principles for their effectiveness. 


Encouraging Results 


Many original exhibits have been 
developed by pupils and teachers 
working together. In one school, a 
series of exhibits was begun with the 
study of animals of long ago. Ex 
hibits were prepared on fossils, pre- 
historic animals, and other related 
topics. Another school prepared a 
series of exhibits on coal, covering 
the many phases of coal and its by- 
products. Other groups developed 
exhibits around poisonous snakes, 
marine life, shells, food, drugs, and 
history of the community. 

300ks, the bulletinboard, tlat pic 
tures, motion pictures, student-pre- 
pared pictures, models, ribbon re- 
corders, and other items have been 
used in developing these exhibits. 
They have involved the use of many 
special skills by members of the class. 
They have involved cooperation of 
many departments within the school. 

For instance, the art work gave the 
art classes a practical outlet for then 
work. The librarians have made con- 
tributions and have been rewarded 
by increased use of their materials. 
The science classes have provided 
photographic materials. ‘The English 
classes have contributed toward the 
work of the explainers and _ label 
makers, 

Che exhibit idea has provided rich 
teaching experiences. Some otf the 
better exhibits have been used over 
and over. However, the best learning 
outcomes have resulted from the use 
of the cases as an outlet for original 
ideas. Pupils have been challenged 
thru their efforts to keep the bulletin- 
board and the boak table uptodate. 

The advantages of this stimulation 
and education, thru the library-like 
loan plan of the Teaching Materials 
Center, are spread to pupils thruout 
our county. In the Center, teachers 
can find each exhibit produced by a 
county school cataloged and packed, 
ready for use in their own schools. 

Borrowing an exhibit is almost as 
simple as borrowing a book from the 
library or a motion picture from a 
film library. And it’s sometimes even 
more rewarding. 
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Speakers I Can Do Without 


J. A. DOUGHERTY 





The Informer 
Chis is the party who uses up 17 
minutes of his time explaining 
how he came to be today’s 
speaker. “When Chairman Joe 
isked me to... etc., etc.”” The 
more he talks, the more you real- 
ize an explanation was indeed 


necessary. 





Comedian 
This boy is very, very funny—to 
hear him tell it. He knows all the 
clean, dirty, and dialect jokes in 
the book and he tells them all. 
“What a treat this must be for 
you lads!” He never seems to get 
around to his speech, if any. 





Clock Stopper 


This is the speaker who thinks 
that time stops when he starts. 
He is-also the one who goes 
around afterward stating Rotar- 
ians ain’t got no manners be- 
cause, after a scant 48 minutes, 
his audience began melting away 
at the back tables. 


Reprinted by permis sion 


The Greeter 

Greeters give the “big hello” to 
everybody in the room, from hon. 
chairman right on down thru 
distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, babes-in-arms, and 
the third under-assistant janito: 
He has a goo 1 idea but he ove: 
works it. 





Handyman 


The handyman cannot seem to 
park his hands somewhere and 
leave them there while he is talk 
ing. He toys with his tie, buttons 
and unbuttons his vest, fingers 
his chin, monkeys with the silver- 
ware, and gives everybody the 
fidgets. 





International Spy 


Che spy has a secret which he'll 
never, never tell, no matter what. 
rhe secret is his speech and he 
keeps it dark by fever opening 
his mouth wide enough for the 
words to leak out. Later he says 
‘they” were too dumb to under- 
stand him. 





from The Rotarian. 


ROW 








Live Years of UNESCO 


A balance sheet of failure and success 


TNESCO is the first significant in- 
LU: rnational eflort to educa- 
tion as am instrument ol peace. Every 
United States is en- 
titled to feel pride in the tact that 
it exists and thrives, for without the 
etlorts of US teachers, there would be 


use 


teacher im the 


no Unesco today. Furthermore, your 
NEA was the principal agency in 
bringing about the various steps 
which, all the way from Dumbarton 
Oaks to San Francisco to London, 
brought UNEsco into existence. 
Five UNESCO Activities 
Instead of attempting a hasty enu 
meration of all aspects of UNEsco’s 
work, I shall select just five examples 
for discussion. Some of these are 


“success stories. Some 


are not. I in 
clude both types because both are 
necessary to a balanced review of the 


program. 


Ix 1946, the first UNEsco conference 
in Paris adopted a detailed plan un 
der which sample textbooks trom all 
nations were to be studied by inter- 
national committees of scholars and 
teachers. This plan was based on the 
two assumptions: [1] 
What happens to the minds of peo- 
ple is important. [2] The books used 
in schools do affect the outlook of 
those who study them. 

\fter the scholars studied the text- 
books, reports were to be made to 
each government. Within six months 
after the adoption by Unesco of this 
solid and program on 
textbooks, the whole program had 
been fundamentally changed, and, 


in my opinion, changed for the 
worse. 


reasonable 


courageous 


The reason for the change was 
that some people felt the Paris pro- 
gram was an embarrassing program. 





Dr. Carr is Associate Secretary of the NEA 
and secretary of the Educational Policies 
Commission. In March 1950, he completed 
his term of service as the representative of 
the NEA, appointed by the Secretary of 
State, on the US National Commission for 
Unesco. He was succeeded by NEA Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Willard E. Givens, who 
will serve for three years. This article is 
based on Dr. Carr’s report to the NEA 
Representative Assembly, July 5, 1950. 
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lt might get UNrsco into an area 
where it would have to express a 
conclusion, howeve 
accurately, 
teaching in the 
country. 


politely and 
regarding the 


schools ol 


howevet 


SOTIIE 


It was decided, therelore, that each 
nation, if it wished, should evaluat 
its own textbooks. UNrsco has not 
made an international evaluation of 
a single textbook. Instead, guiding 
principles have been developed and 
a model plan tor this kind of sell- 
analysis has been prepared by cap- 
able and devoted scholars. It is a 
good model plan, but the shift from 
international to national evaluation 
of textbooks is a lamentable retreat. 


Becinninc in 1947, Unesco has held 
a series of international 
seminars for- teachers. 


summer 
The first and 
pilot project was the seminar on edu 
cation for international understand 
Krance. Lhe 
director was Howard E. Wilson, now 
chairman of the NEA Committee on 
International Relations. 

Chis pioneering effort, in which 
the NEA and its officers played an 
important part, set a new and ex- 
tremely useful pattern for interna- 
tional study of common problems in 
the field of education. Since then, 
many members, officers, and _ staff 
members of our Association have 
shared in the UNEsco seminars. 

England, Czechoslovakia, the 
United States, Brazil, India, Belgium, 
Canada, Austria, and Sweden have 
been scenes of UNEsco seminars. Such 
subjects as the education of teachers, 
childhood education, teaching of his- 
tory, teaching of geography, and the 
library in adult education have been 
studied. 

The number of participants and 
the number of countries represented 
are not the same at every UNEsco 
seminar. The numbers can be illus- 
trated, however, by those who at- 
tended the seminar at Garden City, 
Long Island, in 1948. 


ing held in Sevres, 


WILLIAM G. CARR 


Approximately 


99 


from 25 


96 representatives 
countries met together fon 
six weeks to discuss methods of teach 
ing about the UN. 
IN AppITION to UNrsco. seminars, 
Unesco has also sponsored world 
conterences. Lhose held in Denmark 
(adult education) and in Holland 
(higher education) are examples of 
these. Plans are being made now fon 
future seminars and conterences to 
be held during the next two vears. 


Unesco exists to promote peace thru 
science, education, and culture. As 
Unesco develops such a program, it 
will merit and hold the continuing 
support not only of teachers but ol 
everyone who wishes to see the de 
fenses of the peace built in the minds 
of men. 

The most significant UNesco ac 
tivity bearing directly on education 
for international understanding is 
the drafting of an agreement which 
would obligate the member nations 
of Unesco, within the limits of their 
respective constitutional provisions, 
to use their educational systems to 
develop peace, to teach an intelligent 
appreciation of the facts basic to in- 
ternational understanding, and to 
refrain from doing anything incon- 
sistent with these ends. 

Work on this agreement was de- 
layed for over two years by the un- 
willingness of the Secretariat to take 
it seriously. It has at last begun. 
Some people will say that such an 
activity constitutes interference by 
Unesco in the affairs of individual 
nations. 

I do not believe that this is an 
accurate or useful way in which to 
look at the matter. Unesco should 
be actively concerned about the kinds 
of educational programs that go on 
within nations. It is surely in order 
for Unesco to develop and to offer 
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for voluntary signature an agreement 
by which all nations agree to use 
education in the manner which has 
been described. 


Durinc its first five years of opera- 
tion, Unesco will have spent approx- 
imately $37,000,000. This amount 
can be broken down approximately 
is follows: $17,000,000 for general 
administration; $15,000,000 to nat- 
ural science, social science, cultural 
activities, the mass media, the hu- 
manities, and educational recon- 
struction; and $5,000,000 to educa- 
tion (for example $1,250,000 for 
teaching the basic elements of liter- 
acy to the mass of humanity; $300,000 
for adult and higher education; 
£300,000 for educational seminars; 
$800,000 for educational surveys and 
general information services; $500,- 
000 for education for international 
understanding) . 

These, remember, are all five-year 
‘otals for a world-wide program. If 
these amounts are compared to the 
NEA budget for 1950-51 of $2,490,- 
662, for example, we can see the 
inadequacy of Unesco funds. 

Nevertheless, within the limits 
imposed by the revenues of the or- 
ganization and by the stern necessi- 
ties of a world that is still divided 
and uncertain, UNrsco has been able 
to make some substantial progress. 
It is indeed an achievement in these 
days that an international organiza- 
tion shall survive at all. 


Two Basic Problems 


In short, during the past five years, 
much has been accomplished, much 
left undone. Many minor difficulties 
have arisen and have been success- 
fully overcome. On other problems, 
such as the ever-present dilemma of 
language, Unesco is learning to live 
with its necessary afflictions. In addi- 
tion, two major issues have arisen 
which were not anticipated at the 
time Unesco. was established. 


Tue first of these difficulties is the 
fact that the Soviet Union has not 
joined Unesco. ‘This fact is, of course, 
merely one more symptom of the 
current desperately dangerous divi- 
sion of the world. Still, this partic- 
ular symptom is a revealing one. 
At the San Francisco Conference 
in 1945, the Soviet representatives 
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agreed without objections or appar- 
ent reservations to Articles 55 and 56 
of the UN Charter. ‘These articles 
explicitly pledge each member nation 
to promote international educational 
cooperation. There has been no 
effort at all on the part of the Soviet 
government to keep that promise. 

There may have been other more 
dramatic instances of broken pledges 
by the Soviet government. None, I 
think, can be more ominous than 


* 


The Harvard Educational Re- 
view, summer issue, carries a 
report on UNESCO’s work in 
education. See page 484 of 
this Journal. 


* 


this one. We are driven to the reluc- 
tant but inexorable conclusion that, 
short of a major upheaval in the 
present Soviet government and con- 
sequent changes in its policy, there 
will be no Soviet participation in 
UNESCO. 

This cold fact has required that 
our hopes for Unesco achievements 
be lowered, altho not abandoned. 
‘The basic validity of the case for 
the establishment of international 
relations in education has not been 
impaired. But the methods and time- 
table of success have been revised. 

Had the Russians decided to honor 
the letter and the spirit of Articles 
55 and 56 of the Charter, the debate 
between Western and Soviet concepts 
of freedom and security would not 
thereby have been resolved. But 
Unesco could have furnished an jn- 
valuable forum for the 
discussion of these issues. 
could become such a forum today 
if the Soviet rulers would consent. 

Meanwhile, UNrsco is not power- 
less. _It can supply an example. It can 
develop experience in the adminis- 
tration of international educational 
activities. It can utilize the radio and 
television and every other available 
means to let the people of the non- 
member nations know that the door 
of opportunity for international 
peace is not closed to them. It can 
promote the conditions necessary to 
peace and security in those parts of 
the world to which it has access. 


reasonable 
UNESCO 


Tur second major problem in Unrsco 
today is that of the source of power. 


With minor exceptions, the powe1 
structure of UNksco is a copy in 
miniature of the United Nations. 
The member states control the or- 
ganization thru their delegates to the 
annual conference. The executive 
board of UNrsco, which was orig 
inally planned as a body of manag- 
ing experts free from the control of 
their governments, has not operated 
in this manner. 

The result is that in many aspects 
of UNEsco activity and in all major 
decisions as to program, the political 
leader is in control. That control is 
softened by the appointment of pro 
fessional advisers to the delegation 
and by the existence of the Nationa] 
Commissions. But, in the last anal- 
ysis, control rests in the State Depart- 
ment in our own country and in the 
comparable government 
other countries. 


offices of 


As a result, it is by no means un- 
common to Unesco confer- 
ences, groups of well-meaning lay- 
men earnestly debating pedagogical 
issues on which they are incompetent 
to form an opinion. It is even more 
common to see the educational prob- 
lem entirely missed and ignored. 

With a few exceptions, the great 
leaders of education thruout the 
world are not to be seen at UNESCO 
policy-making conferences. You will 
look long, and sometimes in vain, 
for a single teacher or for an accred- 
ited representative of teachers. 


see, at 


Need for Educational Leadership 


It is time, I believe, for the teach- 
ers of this country -to assert far more 
boldly that their best and ablest 
spokesmen be sent as delegates to 
every Unesco Conference. At least 
two-thirds of all delegates to UNrsco 
should be drawn from the field of 
public education. ‘The teaching pro- 
fession, which created UNrsco in the 
first place, should have first place 
now in determining its program. 

Thru the years that have elapsed 
since its creation, our organization 
has loyally supported Unrsco and 
has extended every possible coopera- 
tion to it. In the years ahead, I feel 
sure that we shall continue to give 
the same unstinted support to this 
island of commonsense and humane- 
ness and goodwill in a cruelly divided 
world that greatly needs its example 
and inspiration. 
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NEA and Public Relations 


, NEA teels that one ot its majo 


nation 1s 
secing that communitics understand 
what their schools are trying to do 
ind the problems schools are facing. 
Only then can schools best serve the 
children. Here are some examples of 
the ways in which the NEA promotes 
that understanding: 


responsibilitic s to the 


{f| The Press and Radio— Tlic 
Annual Report of the Profession to 
the Public is a l6-page summary of 
educational conditions tn the nation 
and is published at the close of each 
school year. It is mailed to more than 
8000 city, county, and state superin- 
tendents of schools and 3000 ofhcers 
ot local and state associations with 
a suggestion that they use the study 
as a springboard lor local newspaper 
articles. Copies of the re port are also 
sent to daily and weekly ne wspapers, 
radio commentators, news services, 
magazines, members of state and na- 
uional legislatures, schoolboard mem- 
bers, and other prominent citizens. 

Similar publications, comparable 
distribution, and press conferences 
similar to the ones at which the 
annual report is introduced, are 
part of the work of the NEA in in- 
forming the people about their 
schools. The NEA, in addition to 
many other functions, is a great pub- 
lishing house of educational mate- 
rials. Nearly 600,000,000 pages of 
material related to schools and edu- 
cation were printed last vear. 

The NEA consists of 69 units 
which bear the titles of departments, 
commissions, committees, councils, 
or divisions. Most of these frequently 
publish bulletins or books, analyzing 
the problems of education and point- 
ing Out ways in which these problems 
may be solved by the profession 
working in cooperation with lay citi- 
zens. ‘These publications, too, are 
presented to the newspapers, maga- 
zines, and radio for use in interpret- 
ing the aims, needs, and activities of 
education to the American people. 

Contacts with the press are not 
abways initiated by the Association. 


Dr. Givens is Executive Secretary of the 
NEA, This article is based on his address 
before the Delegate Assembly of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession 
in Ottawa last summer. 
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Every division of NEA headquarters 
is frequently asked by press repre- 
sentatives for information which can 
be suitably used by them. 

Phe American radio networks have 
for many years cooperated with the 
NEA. For three years, the National 
Broadcasting Company scheduled 
once each week during the school 
term a program called “Our Amer- 
ican Schools.” “Phe material for this 
broadcast was prepared and in many 
cases produced by staff members of 
the NEA. Many of the programs orig- 
inated trom our headquarters build- 
ing or from committee meetings and 
conferences of the Association held 
at various points in the United States. 

In recent vears, the radio stations 
are using a new device to report facts 
and opinions on current affairs. 
Radio news rooms frequently ask 
staff members and officers of the As- 
sociation to make statements which 
are recorded on tape later to be 
broadcast along with the news of the 


world. 

{2} American Education Week— 
This annual observance, sponsored 
jointly with the American Legion, 
the US Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
‘Teachers, brings into the classrooms 
and auditoriums olf the nation’s 
schools over 10,000,000 adults in 
thousands of communities. They ob- 
serve the schools at work and hear 
how education affects the lives of-our 
children, the prosperity of the com- 
munity, and the security of the na- 
tion. 

The American Education Week 
unit at NEA headquarters publishes 
manuals, prepares posters, stickers to 
be used on various types of corre- 
spondence, and leaflets to be distrib- 
uted thru the local schools to the 
homes of the pupils. ‘The helps in- 
clude radio scripts. Some of the radio 
programs prepared for use during 
American Education Week are re- 
corded on discs and need only to be 
played by the local stations. 

Helps for American Education 
Week also include plays, pageants, 
and other material to be presented 
by students on programs atte nded by 
parents and other citizens. News- 
paper stories, cartoons, and copy for 
the use of advertisers are placed in 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


the hands of those who plan and 
carry out the local observance. 

An American Education Week 
project of increasing importance is 
a motion-picture trailer, a two- o1 
three-minute film, using as a com- 
mentator some analyst of the day’s 
news who is well-known to all who 
listen to radio and see the newsreels. 
This feature is shown in hundreds of 
theaters thruout the nation, reaching 
an audience of millions. 
|3| Motion Pictures—In 1946, the 
NEA produced a film called Assign- 
ment: Tomorrow, a 30-minute film 
which portrays the schools at work. 
This film has been seen by most 
members of the profession and by 
many lay people. It is still projected 
on many occasions. 

\t present, the Association is de- 
veloping a series of motion-picture 
films to be released over a period of 
five years. The series will cost nearly 
$250,000. The first film otf the series 
is already in preparation. Its purpose 
will be to show the place of the school 
in the maintenance of a democratic 
society. A second picture will show 
the prepari ation of the teacher for a 
service recognized as a profession. 

Recently, March of Time Inc., 
which regularly serves American 
theaters with films depicting impor- 
tant events or proble ms in American 
life, filmed the activities of lay citi- 
zens of a Virginia county who im- 
proved their schools in spite of 
tremendous handicaps. ‘This film, 


entitled The Fight for Better Schools, 


was one of the most popular features 
released last year by March of Time 
a5 It has been seen in the theaters 
by approximately 30,000,000 people. 

It has now been reproduced in 
16mm size for projection before lay 
groups. It will be shown thruout 
1950, and will be seen by parents 
and other citizens in probably 3000 
communities. ‘The NEA in coopera- 
tion with local and state associations 
and with local school systems is aid- 
ing in the nationwide distribution 
of the film. 
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j4| Advertising— Since 1944, when 
the Office of Education, Office of War 
Information, and the NEA invited 
national advertisers to a luncheon to 
discuss the wartime plight of the 
schools, educational interpretation 
thru advertising has reached millions 
ol citizens. 

As a result of this luncheon con- 
ference, the War Advertising Coun- 
cil, to which most of these adv ertisers 
belonged, adopted for a campaign 
slogan, “Teaching Is War Work, 
Too.” In the advertising of our maga- 
zines and newspapers, on billboard 
posters, on the cards advertising com- 
mercial products in streetcars, sub- 
ways, and buses, the importance of 
maintaining good schools in wartime 
was made clear to the American peo- 
ple. 

At the close of the war, the Adver- 
tising Council again offered to help 
in increasing support for education. 
The Advertising Council is now con- 
ducting a campaign around the 
theme, “Education Molds Our Na- 
tion’s Future.” ‘The shortage of teach- 
ers, the overcrowded classrooms, the 
inadequacy of funds that harass our 
schools have constituted topics for 
literally thousands of radio programs 
as well as quantities of printed ad- 
vel tisiny. 

The activities of advertisers in 
mediums reaching the nation at large 
have inspired advertisers in many 
communities to carry out similar 
projects in cooperation with state 
and local education associations afhli- 
ated with the NEA. The organized 
profession in the United States is 
working together to secure greater 
support for the American schools. 


[5] Conventions and Conferences 
—Occasions which we consider of 
great importance in bringing educa- 
tion to the attention of the American 
people are the conventions and con- 
ferences of our organizations and its 
many departments. 

At all of our great national meet- 
ings, the staff correspondents of some- 
times as many as 35 newspapers, 
magazines, wire associations, and 
radio news rooms are in attendance 
to report the meeting to the public. 
News conferences are held on various 
topics, and during the programs of 


the convention the mediums of pub- 
lic opinion in the nation carry to lay 
citizens much information that is 
needed for wise decisions regarding 
the improvement of educational op- 
portunity. 

We now hold several major con- 
ventions every year. In addition, 
there are many important meetings 
of commissions and committees 
which are reported by the press. 

The participation of lay citizens 
on these convention programs is of 
great significance. It is an indication 
to the American people that leaders 
in politics, business, and industry 
have concern for education. More- 
over, these leaders acquire for them- 
selves information helpful in the for- 
mulation of their own opinions and 
are enabled to contribute more effec- 
tively in programs designed to give 
American children better schools. 

[6| Contacts with Lay Leaders— 
Members of our staff are continu- 
ally traveling about the United 
States, Sometimes they Spe ak to pro- 
fessional groups. Ofttimes addresses 
are made directly to members of lay 
organizations. 

Leaders of these lay organizations 
frequently meet to discuss problems 
that cut across the interests of all of 
them. Sometimes we have the repre- 
sentatives of 60 organizations at one 
time in the NEA headquarters. ‘There 
is a free give and take. All present 
make contributions to the decisions 
reached. 

Most of the representatives are na- 
tional officers of their organizations. 
Thru their publications and _ their 
contacts, they take back to member- 
ships that include millions of citizens 
information upon which intelligent 
decisions for the improvement of 
education are based. 


[7] Contacts with Legislators— 
Among the decisions having a vital 
bearing upon the progress of educa- 
tion in the United States are those 
made by legislative bodies—the state 
assemblies and the national Con- 
gress. The NEA, in cooperation with 
state and local organizations, provides 
legislators with material of great im- 
portance in the formulation of laws 
relating to education. 


Here are some ways in which your Association helps 
to secure public support for the nation’s schools. 
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One of the large NEA divisions is 
continually at work compiling statis- 
tical and other information reflecting 
the needs of our schools and the 
teachers who serve them. These needs 
may relate to satisfactory tenure laws, 
to just and adequate retirement sys- 
tems, to policies affecting assessments 
of property and the levying of taxes, 
to the size of administrative school 
units, to the organization of new 
types of schools, or to the attendance 
of pupils. Information on such sub- 
jects, compiled at NEA headquarters 
and in the research divisions of our 
state and local associations, is fre- 
quently used by legislators. 

We also have a division which de- 
votes itself to federal relations of 
education and to educational legis- 
lation proposed at the federal level. 
It has given much time recently to 
bills which will enable the federal 
government to recognize its stake in 
the education of its citizens by par- 
ticipating in the local financial sup- 
port of schools. 


|8| Cooperation with Professional 
Groups and the Press in Improving 
Public Relations—An important fea- 
ture of the cooperation of the NEA 
with its state and local affiliated 
groups is the preparation of material 
at headquarters designed to increase 
the effectiveness of school public- 
relations programs at all levels. 

Furthermore, last spring we called 
the first Education Writers Institute 
at headquarters. Here staff members 
of newspapers, magazines, and radio 
sat down with educational leaders to 
discuss ways in which the mediums 
themselves might more effectively in- 
terpret education to the public. 


There is no function of a national 
professional organization of teachers 
of greater importance than its impact 
upon public opinion, its ability to 
arouse citizens to interest in and sup- 
port for education, its skill in get- 
ting the citizenry of the nation to 
help teachers accomplish what they 
attempt to do for the welfare of 
American children. I have pointed 
only to some of the major projects 
thru which our organization gives to 
those to whom the schools belong an 
awareness of school needs and an ap- 
preciation for their achievements. 

We believe the National Education 
Association in its contacts with the 
public represents at its best that 
characteristic of democracy repre- 
sented by close cooperation between 
laymen and the specialize d personnel 
of an agency to which great social 
responsibility has been delegated. 
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Use these new aids 


to spark your AEW program 


YrriciaL helps are available for your 
Ne American Education Week plans 


General Helps 


Phe packet contains samples of 


ASH 


materials (60@ each). ‘Lhe 
manual contains ideas for special 
day programs (25¢ cach). Phe fou 


colon postel (75¢ pei package of 10) 
ind the stickers (S0¢ per package of 
100) are already in use in many 
places. Pupils enjoy delivering the 
Invitation (25¢ per package of 25). 

the Facts Sheets supply speakers 
and writers with information on thi 
daily topics (25¢ each). Useful in 
libraries. Personal Growth Leaflet 
+58 has brief statements on AEW 
topics and quotations on citizenship, 
Personal Growth Leaflet 2659 is the 
storv of AEW. PGLs sell for 25¢ per 


So he 


package of .25 


Playlets 
[wo new dramatizations have 
been added: Steve Harding Wakes 


('p tor upper clementary grades; and 
Che Living Constitution, a choral- 
speaking program ton 


or 


(20% 


highschools 
each). Other plays are We 
Make the Flag tor primary grades; 
a fire-prevention play, Frankie and 
the Firebug for intermediate grades; 
and The Mighty Mysterious Tree fon 
highschools (25¢ each). These plays 
can be used at any time. 


Radio Recording 


Make early 


you! 


arrangements with 
radio stations to schedule the 
l4-minute radio recording, Lift a 
Mountain. Based on an incident in 
the life of Horace Mann, it tells of 
his efforts to develop the common 
schools and secure recognition fon 
teaching. Ends with a statement by 
Willard E. Givens. Spot announce- 
ments on the other face of disc. Sup- 
ply the transcription to your local ra- 
dio station (3314 rpm, $7.50 each). 

\ series of 414-minute scripts on 
the daily topics for use as live broad- 
casts are available (15¢ each or $1.15 
lor complete set of one 14-minute 
script and seven 414-minute scripts) . 
Send for circulars. 
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Vovie Trailer 
Narrated by Lowel! 
thomas and produced by 





Our Schools HELP 
TO BUILD MORAL ano 
SPIRITUAL VALUES 


RKO Pathe, the 1950 

movie trailer stresses the | fanless 

veneral theme. Make ad ape 

vance arrangements with FY a 

your theater management 

to show this 35mm_ two 

minute trailer during 

AEW. (SIO each.) me AC HOOLS ARE Yours 


Publicity Mats 


Mats of drawings of gen- 
eral theme and daily topics 
are in I&-, 
widths 


24, and 28-pica 
(35¢ per mat), 
Mats of display advertising 
ready tor signature’ by 
sponsors are available (50¢ 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

November 5-11, 1950 

General Theme 

Government Of, By, and For the People 

Daily Topics 

Sunday, November 5 

Moral and Spiritual Values 

Monday, November 6 

Responsibilities of the Citizen 

Tuesday, November 7 

Meaning of the Ballot 


Wednesday, November 8 
Urgent School Needs 


Thursday, November 9 

Opportunity for All 

Friday, November 10 

Home-School-Community Teamwork 

Saturday, November 11 

Freedom’s Heritage 
to $1.25 each). Send for tullsize re- 
production sheet to show firms in 
soliciting AEW ads. The Visit Your 
Schools stencil will dress up mimeo- 
graphed bulletins (50¢ each). Send 
for circular. 


Special Leaflets 
The 1950 health folder, Mental 
Health for Children, was prepared 
by the American 
Health, Physical Education, and Rec 
reation (30¢ per package of 25). Ow 





Association for 


their swccess is year 


AGRES SAMUEL 
PERSONAL GROW 





Schools and the Next Decade, sup- 
plied by the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, contains 12 
pages on urgent school needs (one 
copy free; 50¢ per package of 25). 
Che Sunday Folder contains a re- 
sponsive reading and program ideas 
for devotional services during AEW 
25¢ per package of 25). The Ameri- 
can Legion Folder has ideas for local 
cooperation (one copy free as long 
as supply lasts) . 

-AGNES SAMUELSON, 
editor. 


assistant 
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; ; Membership in 
pene ed oy Affiliated State Percent 
Esti- - Associations NEA 
mated mem- Rank Increase | Figure 
number bership of needed | or 
States and other areas of Pesenet is of Col for 1950-51 
teachers 0 state g | Unifica- | (Same as 
1949-50 | May May teachers May May mem- tion Col. 8) 
} mem- 31 31, bership- 
1950 | 1950 
| 
1 ge 4 10 ll 12 
cbs hae ned sae eeeres 427,527 | 463,787 | 47 f.....- 824,115 | 856,502 53 404,227 | 856,502 
ee I, 6.0n.c vcnccencceseesssstod 14,291 , 15,046 15,575 95 10 712 15,575 
ee ee so. 0.cccnc0ceesnseseeseseane 4,872 4,034 4,365 90 4,084 4,394 99 6 29 4,394 
ey ee IIS occ ccensanéeesédeseianes 13,700 8,899 10,413 76 10, 360 11,532 90 13 1,119 11,532 
arc adh ecaeddhadedoesne 64, 245 32,245 34, 588 54 52,500) 57,617 60 25 23,029 57,617 
ee I hneiisbeneekeaenednnaeen i 4,517 | 667 9,555 7,500 62 22 2,833 7, 500> 
I sc cdeneeeeeke whadu , 3,792 3, 9,529 9,902 33 44 6,650 9.902 
* *& *& * Delaware... 1,925 903 1,140 59 1,680 1,685 68 19 545 1,685b 
* *& * Florida. . 18, 332 4,654 4,980 27 12,975 14,005 36 41 9,025 14,005 
* *& & * Georgia 24,760 11,186 10,933 44 16,486 16, 747 65 21 5,814 16,747 
* *& *& & & idaho " 4,370 4 4,309 4,539 101 4 None 4,539 
& & &* iilinois : 22,913 d 41,000); 41,500! 59 28 16, 824 41, 500> 
* *& & *® Indiana 25,000 15,727 15,931 | 64 25,059 26,015 | 61 23 10,084 26,015 
* * lowa 23,056 7,913 8,340 36 21,404 22,377 37 39 14,037 22,377 
* & & ®& Kansas 16, 800 11,104 12,028 | 72 16, 550 17,118 70 17 5,090 17,118 
* *& & & Kentucky |; 19,000; 9,756; 9,636 | 51 18,150! 17,852 54 30 8,216 17,852 
| | | } 
TREES, 5c vi ieiccdens | 16,225 } 4,773 | 4,475 28 11,000 11,579 39 36 7,104 11,579 
* *® Maine } 6,549 2,558 | 2,454 37 6,482 6,571 37 38 4,117 6,571 
WRT NN. 6. «on 5c sesceses | 10,210} 6,039} 6,569| 64 6,700 7,384 89 14 815 7,384 
* * Massachusetts | 24,250 | 5,922] 5,739 | 24 20,000 20,000! 29 47 14, 261 20,0006 
Pe Ng we vcdeeeneacaeeas 36,500 | 10,275 11,700 32 30,891 32,667 | 36 40 20, 967 32,667 
* * Minnesota 20,815 | 5,495 5,697 27 16,007 17, 289 33 43 | 11,592 17,289 
ka ek) OEE Oe eee 15,950 3,815 3,841 24 9,004 | 8,974 43 35 | 5,133 8,974 
ican acne abenneneeawed 24,311 | 11,113 11,296 46 24,225 | 25,834 44 34 | 14,538 25, 834 
a ie encs sc cnctdepeesadstca 5,000 3,708 3,872 77 4,080 | 4,175 93 11 303 4,175 
Pes s-nskvcasedabesaeandnes 12,400 3,461 3,629 29 12,072 11,818 31 45 | 8,189 11,818 
* * & & *® Nevada edad leek ani araeaaet 1,230 | 915 1,103 90 971° 1,064 104 2 | None 1,064 
* & & *& New Hampshire............. 3,020 1,189 1,537 51 3,210 | 3,210 48 31 1,673 3,210 
* & & *& New Jersey 29,826 | 11,349 11,872 40 27,672 27,135 44 33 15, 263 27,135 
* * & *& New Mexico. | 5,434 | 3,468 3,850 71 5,048 | 5,782 67 20 1,932 5,782 
* New York (Upstate) . . | 45,500 13,194 12,894 28 43 45,5505) 47,120>) 27 49 | 34,226 47, 120° 
| | 
*& & & & North Carolina 28,000 | 9,729 11,928 | 43 31 | 19,211 | 20,916 57 29 8,988 20,916 
* & & & North Dakota. . 6,450 | 2,706 2,723 | 42 32 5,452 5,897 46 32 3,174 5,897 
* *& & & Ohio 45,299 24,665 25,921 | 57 21 41,873 43, 520 60 26 17,599 43,520 
*& & & & Oklahoma 17,970 5, 846 6,767 | 38 34 16,168 17, 586 38 37 10,819 17, 586 
* & & & & Oregon 10,937 | 7,816 8,812 81 9 7,555 8,600 102 3 None 8,600 
*& & & & Pennsyivania........... 60,643 | 35,748 37,702 | 62 19 52,884 53,760 70 } 18 16,058 53,760 
Rhode Isiand........... 4,100 | 288 301 7 5 4,010° 3,911 8 51 3,610 3,911 
* & & & South Carolina. ........... 16,600 | 5,000 5,348 32 38 8,089 8,779 61 | 24 3,431 8,779 
RS i ont -onnconawnceces 6,500 | 1,415 1,539 24 49 7,310 7,479 21 } 50 5,940 7,479 
feb | a een rere 22,196 17,852 | 19,810 89 6 19,942 | 20,553 6 ; 9 743 20,553 
IIL... ~ 5 de wane orkaleid Inked keel 53,000 | 14,165 15,995 30 . 40 42,321 46,823 | 34 42 | 30,828 46 ,823 
SP ine > So nek ent ccaeenne sean §, 125 | 5,142 | 5,415 106 1 5,650») 5,920 91 12 505 5,920 
SE rere reese 2,602 | 850 | 724 28 a4 2,651 | 2,581 28 48 1,857 2,581 
I 5 3.5504 eeueecncenecendann 20,700 | 11,828 13,156 64 18 16,575>, 17,340 76 «| «16 4,184 17,340 
ee ee ee ID «5d ncaanedercceesous 15,800 | 12,257 12,950 82 8 13, 125%) 13,3315) 97 } 8 381 13,331» 
Oe Or Te Te ee WR, 6.5. 5 ss Acwiincccicecs 16,053 13,814 | 14,285 89 7 14,145 | 14,396 99 7 111) 14,396 
ES 5 orn o lh bkaacdimane baled 21,000 | 6,991 | 6,869 33 37 23,105 | 22,589 30 46 15,720 | 22,589 
Be eo isciiccrinvcckenscaseaens 2,675 1,373 | 1,526 57 22 | 2,442} 2,566 59 27 1,040 | 2,566 
ee I a ckasc nc cdo db cccncensecs 549 388 | 393 72 13 275« 275°) 143 1 None | 275¢ 
* & & & District of Columbia 3,552 1,426 1,573 44 29 1,833 2,000 79 15 427 2,000 
wk & & & Hawaii 3,470 3,210 | 3, 234 | 93 3 3, 200! 3, 220%) 100 5 None 3, 2206 
New York City 33,000 720 664 2 52 25,6004 26,4004) 3 52 25,736 26,4004 
Puerto Rico 9,180 | 176 144 | 2 53 9,100 9,100¢ 2 53 8,956 9,100¢ 
Other possessions 22 14 | | ERO Tae: Sov See 
Foreign. . 





® Estimated by state department of education. 
4 Estimated on the basis of 80% of teachers. 


* 


Tuis table shows the achievement of 
the various states under the Victory 
Action Program as of May 31, 1950. 
In assigning stars, account is taken of 
the increase in NEA dues from three 
dollars to five dollars in 1948. This in- 
crease could not be foreseen when goals 
were set. 

If a state has made this year as great 
a financial contribution to the support 


36 


522 1,093 | 





> Estimated by officials of state education associations. 





of the organized profession as it would 
have made under its regular membership 
quota at three dollar dues, it has been 
awarded four stars. This is the achieve- 
ment expected when the program began. 

Thirty-three states, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia won four 
or more stars. Eleven states, Alaska, 
and Hawaii won five stars—-and places 
on the 1951 Honor Roll. 


© Membership for May 31, 1948. 
e Membership for May 31, 1949. 


* 


While this achievement shows great 
financial support, it does not show the 
degree of unification which might have 
been expected in 1946. Let every state 
face squarely this issue of unification in 
planning its policy for 1950-51 and suc- 
ceeding years. 

Where does your state stand? Check 
this table—-see what has yet to be done 
to move your state ahead. 
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National School Public Relations 
Association 


PPOINTMENT of a committee to 
A prepare a handbook on public- 
relations technics, with primary em- 
phasis on procedures for classroom 
teachers, has been announced by 
Frederick L. Hipp, president of the 
National School Public Relations 
Association and executive secretary 
of the New Jersey Education Asso- 
ciation. Preparation of the hand- 
book, scheduled for publication June 
1951, will be one of the major serv- 
ices of the association for this year. 

Dr. Hipp was elected at St. Louis 
in July to head NSPRA during its 
first year as an 
NEA — depart- 
ment. Head- 
quarters tor 
the depart- 
ment have 
estab- 
the 
Division of 
and Ra- 
dio Relations 


at NEA in — 
MR. HIPP 


been 
lished in 


Press 





Washing- 
Roy kK. Wilson, assistant di- 
rector of the division, was named 
to serve as secretary tor 
the group, which was organized at 
Denver in 1955. 

Borden R. Purcell, director of field 
service for the Indiana State ‘Teach- 
ers Association, Indianapolis, was 
elected vicepresident of the associa- 
tion. Executive-committee 
include Minter E. 
of protessional 


ton. 


executive 


members 
Brown, director 
relations, Kansas 
State Teachers Association, ‘Topeka: 
John F. Locke, director of commu- 
nity relations, Cincinnati Public 
Schools; Robert E. McKay, director 
of field service, California ‘Teachers 
\ssociation, San Francisco. B. I. 
Grifhth, director of public relations 
lor the Ohio Education Association, 
Columbus, has been re-appointed to 
serve as editor of Trends, monthly 
newsletter of the organization, 
Thomas E. ¥ 
County 


Robinson, 
superintendent of 


“Mercer 


schools, 
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wor 4 


ane 


lrenton, N. eS will serve as chair- 
man of the committee lor the prepa- 
ration of the public-relations hand- 
book. Other members include Harry 
A. Fosdick, field representative, Cal- 
ifornia ‘Teachers Association, San 
Francisco; Mrs. Margaret Parham, 
public interpretation, 
Madison public schools, Madison, 
Wis.; Mrs. Ivella K. Mills, director 
of field service, Georgia Education 
Association, Atlanta: Minter E. 
Brown; and B. I. Griffith. 


director ol 


PR 

Public Relations 10) Teacher Edu- 
cation, a guide for colleges and uni- 
versities, was published in September 
by the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, an NEA 
department. Preparation of the book 
has been carried on for two years by 
the Joint Public Relations Commit- 
tee of the AACTE and the American 
College Public Relations Association. 

The publication is designed to 
help the colleges which prepare the 
nation’s teachers “establish and im- 
prove programs of planned public 
relations so that the profession of 
teaching may be correctly and ade- 
quately interpreted to the public.” 

George H. Holmes, director of the 
bureau of public relations and intor- 
mation services 
at the Iowa 
State ‘Teachers 
College, Cedar 
Falls, edited 
the 19-chapter 
book. Copies 
are available at 
$l each from 
AACTE, c/o 
State Teachers 
College, One- 
onta, N. Y. 


Teacher-Education 





MR. 


HOLMES 


Three Major PR Problems 


ScHooL public-relations officers at 
the national, state, and local levels 
have been urged to concentrate their 
efforts on building public 
standing of three major 


under- 
problems, 


Phe areas are: {1} How may public 
relations be used to secure a better 
understanding and sounder confi 
dence in the teaching of the socalled 
“fundamentals” in public schools; 
[2] how may public relations be used 
to secure a better understanding and 
sounder confidence in the public 
program in education foi 
democratic citizenship; [3] how may 
public relations be used to increase 


s¢ he Uh »] 


confidence in and enhance the pres 

tige of the teaching profession? 
This action was taken at the NEA 

St. Louis convention where public 


relations discussion 


met in 
groups on these areas for three days. 

Arthur F. Corey, executive secre 
tary-treasurer of the 


‘Teachers Association 


othcers 


California 
and chairman 
of the discussion groups, in a report 
before the Delegate Assembly, said, 

“In educators have 
shown no lack of willingness to dis 


recent years, 


cuss public relations. They hav 
talked and written voluminousl\ 
about the technics and mediums 


used in public relations, but too sel 
dom have they been willing to plan 
a coordinated approach to a recog 
nized problem, and use those technics 
and mediums to reach a definite ob 
jective in public understanding. 

“If the profession would unite un 
der the trained leadership available 
in the school public-relations field in 
an intelligent attack on any one of 
the critical problems, substantial 
progress could be made,” 
coord i- 
nated approach to public relations 
could be made thru 


Corey emphasized that a 


the utilization 
of the leadership available in the 
NEA, state, and local associations. 


PR for the Coach 


THe Bureau of Extension Service 
of the lowa State Teachers College 
at Cedar Falls has published a new 
18-page booklet, Public Relations foi 
the Coach, written by Don Scannell, 
sports publicity director tor the col 
lege. Copies are available at 25¢ each. 

Written especially for highschool 
coaches, the booklet sets forth ideas 
of noted sports authorities. 

—ROY K. WILSON, assistant director, 
NEA Division of Press 
Relations. 

[For additional information about 
the public-relations activities of the 
NEA, see page 532.] 


and Radio 











Selection for October 

On Being Human by Ashicy Montagu 
brings together scientific data in support of 
the principle that cooperation, not conflict, 
is the natural law of life. Dr. Montagu 
summons evidence from uptodate findings 
in biology. psychology, and the social sci- 
ences. He offers proof that all living things 
are so constituted as to demand _  satistac- 
tions in terms of cooperation and love; that 
the conception of “natural selection” has 
long been misinterpreted—that it is not to 
be understood in terms of competition, but 
in terms of cooperation. 

“What man needs,” says the author, “is a 
change in attitudes of mind. His attitudes 
must be based on the principle of coopera 
tion, the principle of love, for it is then 
that he operates most efficiently in terms ot 
genuine human happiness.” He urges that 
we shift the emphasis from the Three Rs 
to the fourth R, human relations, and con- 
sider it as the principal reason for the 
existence of the school. 

“The problem we have to solve is first 
and foremost the problem of how we can 
rebuild our society in terms of human 
values in which human relations are given 
a chance to function as they should. No 
matter what we teach in the schools con- 
cerning the equality of man, unless these 
teachings are provided with a social mileu 
in which they can be practiced, they will 
wilt and die in the breasts of those who are 
forced to adapt themselves to the world 
as they find it. 

“Let no one be deceived. Unless Western 
man is able to release himself from the de- 
grading tyranny of his enslavement to the 
religion of economics, he is as certainly 
doomed to selfdestruction as all the portents 
indicate. Man cannot live by bread alone. 
Physiologically, biologically, psychologically, 
and socially he can retain his health and 
flourish only in love of, and cooperation 
with, his fellow man.” 1950. 125p. $1.95. 
Henry Schuman Co., 20 East 70th St., New 
York 21. 


Southern Authors Award 


The Thread That Runs So True by Jesse 
Stuart [Scribners] has been given honorable 
mention in the Southern Authors Award for 
the outstanding book about the South, by a 
Southerner, published in 1949. [See NEA 
JOURNAL January 1950, page 7.] 


Reading List for UN Day 1950 

Tue following reading list is adapted from 
one included in the UN Kit of posters and 
pamphlets issued by the National Citizens 
Committee for UN Day, Oct. 24, 1950. It 
is based on suggestions made by librarians. 
The materials will be useful thruout the 
year and should be in every library collec- 
tion on international affairs. 
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The UN Kit, which includes the complete 
listing of materials from which these were 
taken, is available from the NCC, 816 2Ist 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Send 25¢ in 
coin to cover postage. The addresses of 
publishers are included in the listings, with 
the exception of the UN’s own publications. 
Uhese should be purchased from: Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 29600 Broadway, New York 27. 


[1] GENERAL AND HISTORICAL 

Guide to the United Nations Charter. A 
summary of steps leading to the Charter— 
the Declaration of St. James Palace; the At- 
lantic Charter; the UN Declaration; the 
Moscow, Ceheran, Dumbarton Oaks, and 
Yalta meetings: and the San Francisco Con- 
ference—and of the purposes and organiza- 
tion of the UN as outlined in the Charter. 
3rd_ rev. ed. 1950. 58p. 50¢. UN. 

How the United Nations Began. Contains 
suggested questions and activities for pupils 
12 to 16 years of age. 1949. 28p. 15¢. UN. 

What the United Nations Is Doing. A 
series of booklets, each giving essential in- 
formation on specific activities of the UN. 
15¢ each. UN. 

United States Participation in the United 
Nations. A report by the President to Con- 
gress for the year 1949. Description of UN 
activities from the special point of view of 
this country’s particjpation. 1950. Publica- 
tion No. 3765. 1950. 242p. 50¢. Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 

United Nations. A handbook of the UN. 
Rey. ed. 1949. 32p. 20¢. Charles E. Merrill 
Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Memorandum on the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Includes text of 
declaration. 1949. 4p. 5¢. American Assn 
for the United Nations, 45 East 65th St., 
New York 21. 

[2] STRUCTURE 

Basic Facts about the United Nations. 
Outlines the organization and membership 
of the six main sections of the UN, and the 
purposes and membership of the special- 
ized agencies. 4th ed. 1950. 30p. 15¢. UN. 

Structure of the United Nations. Describes 
the purposes and membership by country of 
the committees, commissions, and so forth, 
subsidiary to the main units of the organi- 
zation. Includes a list of consultative organi- 
zations. 2nd rev. ed. 1949. 48p. Mimeo- 
graphed. Free. UN. 

Reference Pamphlets. Detailed _ back- 
ground information on the structure, func- 
tions, and decisions of four of the principal 
organs of UN: No. 1, The General Assem- 
bly. 60p.; No. 2. The Economic and Social 
Council. 100p.; No. 3. The International 
Trusteeship System and the Trusteeship 
Council. 62p.; No. 4. The Security Council. 
62p.: 1949. 15¢ each. UN. 


Everyman’s United Nations. Pockct-size 
summary of the information appearing in 
more comprehensive United Nations year- 
book prepared by UN’s Department of 
Public Information. Includes a brief bibliog- 
raphy of documents and unofficial publica- 
tions. 1948 [New edition in preparation]. 
201p. $1. Funk and Wagnalls Co., 153 East 
24th St., New York 10. 

Guide to UN’s Specialized Agencies by 
F. L. McGillicuddy. Description of adminis- 
tration and organization. 1949. 21p. Charts. 
American Assn of University Women, 1634 
I St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


[3] DOCUMENTS 

Charter of the United Nations and Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. 1946. 
125p. 10¢. UN. 

Index to Charter and Statutes. .1917. 37p. 
5¢. UN. 


[4] PERIODICALS 


United Nations Bulletin, Official UN 
news magazine provides reports of proceed- 
ings and articles on the activities of the 
UN and specialized agencies. Published 
twice a month in English, French, and Span- 
ish. Annual subscription, $4.50; price per 
copy, 20¢. UN. 

United Nations Reporter. Intended pri- 
marily for organizational and student groups 
with an interest in international affairs. 
Published monthly by UN. Annual sub 
scription, 51. James Gray, Inc., 216 East 45th 
St.. New York 17. 

Department of State Bulletin. Includes 
selection of statements by the US President 
and Department of State officials as well as 
special articles on various phases of inter- 
national affairs; lists of official publications, 
and the like. Annual subscription $6. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
BD. %. 


[5] STUDY GUIDES AND PROGRAM AIDS 

How Peoples Work Together: The United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
Graphic presentation of basic information 
for use in connection with school teaching 
about the UN. 1949. 47p. 50¢. Manhattan 
Publishing Co., 225 Lafayette St.. New 
York 12. 

Teaching United Nations: A _ Pictorial 
Report. Shows the various ways by which 
educators are teaching about UN. Includes 
sections devoted to classroom activities, pub- 
lications, audio-visual materials, and extra- 
curriculum activities. 1949. 30p. $l. NEA. 

Blueprint for Building a Littke UN Where 
You Live. A practical guide to community 
activity on UN Day, leaving room for cre 
ative activity on the local level. 1950. 25¢. 
American Woman’s Assn, 111 East 48th St., 
New York 17. 

Proposals for Strengthening the United 
Nations by Clyde Eagleston. Discusses the 
responsibility and record of UN as a secur- 
ity organization; considers national action, 
collective selfdefense, regional actions, and 
world government as a means of improving 
this security record, and concludes with a 
section entitled “Practical Ways To 
Strengthen UN.” Brief bibliography. 1949. 
25¢. Foreign Policy Assn, 22 East 38th St., 
New York. 
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HE children in Mrs. Rena C. Man- 
snes third grade at Apex School, 
Apex, N. C., took a trip around the 
elobe. Part of the collection of ani- 
mals they brought back from then 
trip is shown in the picture. 

Early in the fall, when Mrs. Man- 
ning read Bambi to the class, the 
children interested in ani- 
mals. Someone brought in a giraffe 
that had been made from papier 
mache, and at once the third-graders 
wanted to make similar animals. 

Before using old newspapers and 
wallpaper paste for the papier mache, 
the children first constructed the ani- 
mals from clay and pipe cleaners. 
They studied the kinds of homes the 
animals were accustomed to and 
made their new homes as much like 
the natural habitat as possible. The 
murals depicting the former sur- 
roundings of the animals 
painted or colored with chalk. 

Thruout the study, the children 
learned to use reference materials to 
answer the questions that arose. The 
class began to read additional books, 
look thru the newspapers for pic- 
tures, and bring in articles for the 
bulletinboard. 

The third-graders were easily in 


became 


were 
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the 
discussion ol 


troduced to and 


continents, 
and climatic condi- 
tions was of interest to the children 
because the information they learned 
gave them a more complete back- 
ground for their study and construc- 
tion of their menagerie.—EDNA MAI 
MC DONALD, formerly elementary su- 
pervisor, Wake County Schools, Ra- 
leigh, N. C. 


use ol maps 
vlobes. A 


rivers, oceans, 


{ Better Way for Us 


SHALL we have a Career Day, with 
all of its confusion and inadequacies, 
or shall we have a career 
conferences spread over a number of 
weeks? We prefer the latter. 

Grades 9-12 were privileged to in- 


series of 


vestigate vocational choices, besides 
attending assembly programs on the 
opportunities in agriculture, home 
economics, and the trades. Many 
groups were able to visit the places 
of business and see the practical ap- 
plication of their vocational informa- 
tion.—EVELYN H. DEEN, 
counselor, Ford City, Pa. 


guidance 


Baby-Sitters' Code 


Somerset Highschool, Somerset, 
Pa.. recently Inaugurated a course for 


baby-sitters. The code is also used by 
other schools giving the same course: 


Be prompt in arriving for your job. 

Alertness will prevent unnecessary 
accidents. 

Baby-sitting is your “career” for the 
time being. 

You reputation will be based on the 


impression you make, 


Supplies for children may be needed, 
so know their location. 

Information which you may need in 
an emergency should be in writing 

Temptation to raid the ice box 

should be conquered unless you 

have an invitation. 

Telephon conversations should bx 
limited. 


Entertaining while baby 


sitting may be unwise. 


friends 


Respect and protect the rights and 
property of your employer. 

Safety and welfare of the children 
depend on you. 


Child care is a r¢ sponsibility, so knov 
the home routine. 

Obtain 
time your employer expects to 1 
turn. 

Dividends in 


from care in grooming. 


information regarding the 


attractiveness result 
E very child needs understanding and 
security. 


—Reprinte d from the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, April 1950. 


Our Share in TV 


Turu the cooperation of station 
WTTV, the local TV outlet, and 
school officials, student-produced pro 
grams are being televised. Special 
events of all kinds, home athleti 
games, and a regular weekly “Know 
Your Teacher” telecast are being pre 
sented directly the 
means of a coaxial cable connected 
with the WITV transmitter. 

We are finding that television, just 
like radio, can be 


from school by 


used effectively to 
promote public relations between the 
school and the coimmunity. 

Our boys and girls are enjoying 
learning as they create the programs 
to be telecast.—WILLIAM T. VOORHIES, 
radio and dramatics, Bloom 
ington Flighschool, Bloomington 
Ind. 


director, 
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The National Honor Society 


Does your school NATIONAL 


HONOR SOCIETY 


HAT is the National Honor So- 
W ciety? It is a force in about 4800 
secondary schools of this nation 
which encourages the development 
of the highest ideals of scholarship, 
leadership, citizenship, service, and 
character. 

Long betore the National Hono 
Society was conceived at the 1919 
meeting of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals in 
Chicago, numerous local scholarship 
societies were in existence. Because 
of their obvious value in the promo- 
tion of better scholarship since the 
turn of the century, Edward Rynear- 
son of the Fifth Avenue Highschool 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, recom- 
mended at the 1919 meeting that a 
committee be appointed to study the 
principles of such local societies and 
that a national organization be 
formed to further the good work the 
locals had been doing. 

The committee, headed by J]. G. 
Masters of Omaha, Nebraska, made 
its report at the Cleveland meeting 
in 1920. Continuing its study until 
the 1921 meeting, the committee 
then proposed a constitution tor a 
new national organization that em- 
braced character, leadership, and 
service —as well as scholarship — as 
bases of membership. ‘The constitu- 
tion framed general minimal require- 
ments for eligibility and structure, 
but left the details of operation to 
local chapters. 


Birth and Growth 


Secondary-school administrators at 
that 1921 convention adopted the 
constitution, and the National 
Honor Society was born. It was clear 
that those present at the meeting de- 
sired the new society to counteract 
undue emphasis in the earlier locals 
on certain subjectmatter fields, to 
eliminate the questionable practices 
of presenting expensive awards for 
individual performance in a single 
area, and to combat the prevalence 
of secret societies among highschool 
students. 

The principals’ association hoped, 
too, that the organization of the Na- 
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tional Honor Society would be 
a positive force in raising the 
standards of secondary schools. 

To meet the demands of 
school administrators thruout 
the country for recognizing similar 
achievement in boys and girls in 
junior highschools, the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals established the National Jun- 
ior Honor Society in 1929. Social 
responsibility had come to be em- 
phasized to such a degree in educa- 
tional circles that citizenship was 
added at that time to the list of qual- 
ities to be considered in candidates 
for membership in both societies. 

‘The number of senior chapters has 
grown steadily at an average of 142 
new chapters a year from 79 in 1921 
to 4064 in 1950. By far the greatest 
growth came in the school year 1949- 
50, when 273 new chapters were 
chartered. Likewise, the number of 
junior chapters has grown rapidly 
from 145 in 1933 to 673 in 1950. The 
average growth per year since 1933 
has been 31. Thus, thousands of new 
members each year are engaged in 
constructive activities in junior and 
senior highschools, 


Plan of Operation 

The basic eligibility requirement 
in both societies is that a chapter’s 
school must be accredited by a re- 
gional accrediting association or be 
on the approved list of a state de- 
partment of education. The initial 
charter fee of five dollars is the only 
amount collected by the central of- 
fice from a chapter. No annual mem- 
bership dues are assessed individual 
members or chapters by the national 
office. 





Information as to how a school may set 
up a chapter in either the National 
Honor Society or the National Junior 
Honor Society may be obtained from the 
National Honor Society, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, 
NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 





have a chapter? 


By retaining control of the 
distribution of insignia, the 
central office has protected the 
National Honor Societies from 
commercial exploitation. One 
copy of all publications, such as 
handbooks, to be used as guides in 
chapter activities is supplied free. 
Subscription to the official organ, 
Student Life, is optional. Special 
services are performed upon request 
trom member chapters. 

During the past five years, 532,000 
has been awarded high-ranking sen- 
iors, members of the National Honor 
Society, in the form of college 
scholarships. ‘Chese scholarships are 
awarded annually and are adminis- 
tered by National Secretary Paul E. 
Elicker and a scholarship board com- 
posed of prominent secondary-school 
principals. 

Various methods of selection for 
membership are followed. Usually 
faculty members select from the top 
scholastic groups those students who 
have shown themselves to be superior 
in leadership, citizenship, service, 
and character. In some schools, fel- 
low students have a part in the 
selection of students for chapter 
membership. 


Later Influence of Members 


Records of the more than 2,000,000 
National Honor Society members in 
later life have been outstanding. 
‘They have become useful and promi- 
nent citizens engaged in professional, 
technical, humanitarian, civic, mili- 
tary, commercial, and skilled manual 
work. The inspiration the students 
found in the society for a life of in- 
tegrity, service to mankind, improve- 
ment of conditions, and an unending 
education is evidenced in the dis- 
tinguished economic and social con- 
tributions of members after gradua- 
tion and in their constant striving 
to improve the fabric of American 
life. 

—NELLIE Z. THOMPSON, assistant edi- 
tor, National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals. 
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Glenn E. Snow 

GLENN E. 
SNow on Sept. | 
began his work 
in the NEA as 
\ssistant Secre- 
tary for Lay Re- 
lations. Mr. 
Snow has served 
for the past 12 
yvears as 
dent of 


presi- 
Dixic 
Junior College in his native town ol 
St. George, Utah. It was here that he 
attended elementary high- 
school, and junior college. He then 
went to the University of Utah in 
Salt Lake City where he received his 
\.B. degree with high honors. He 
also received his master’s degree from 
the University of Utah and has taken 
vraduate work at the universities of 
California and Chicago. 


school, 


Mr. Snow has taught in elementary 


school, = junion 


highschool, —high- 
college, and univer- 
sity. He has served as principal of 
junior —high- 
highschools. He has 
served in all areas of the professional 
organization of teachers. He has been 
president of two county teachers or- 
vanizations, president of Southern 
Utah ‘Teachers Association, president 
olf the Utah 


has served 


school, junior 
clementary schools, 


schools, and 


Education Association, 
with effectiveness 
for several years as a member of the 
NEA Executive Committee, and dur- 
ing the school vear of 1947-48 served 


oreal 


with distincuon as NEA President. 
Mrs. Snow, the tormer Laura 
Gardner, comes from Utah. They 


have three sons and a daughter. 
Mr. Snow has had much experi- 
ence working with community or- 
ganizations. He has served as presi- 
dent of Lions and Rotary clubs. He 
served four years as state senator in 
Utah, during part of which time he 
was president of, the Utah Senate. 
Mr. Snow comes to the NEA as 
Assistant Secretary for Lay Relations 
at a time when we all realize that we 
must work closely with all the peo- 


Octolye 
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ple who own and operate the public 
schools and colleges of our country. 
We welcome him to one of the most 
important and challenging positions 
in our united profession. 


New Department Secretaries 


ROBERT W. 
Eaves has been 
elected as execu- 
tive secretary of 
the Department 
of Elementary 
School Princi- 
pals, NEA. Dr. 


Eaves succeeds 





Eva G. Pink- 
‘naga ston, who be- 
DR. EAVES 

Came secretary 


cmecritus on Sept. 1, 1950. 

He has served at the NEA since 
1944 as secretary of the Safety Com- 
mission. Before coming to the NEA, 
Dr. Eaves was principal of the Thom- 
son School, Washington, D.C. 


H.W. CHARLES- 
WORTH is the 
president and 
acting executive 
secretary of the 
NEA. de- 
partment, Na- 
tional Council 
of ‘Teachers of 
Mathematics. 


hew 





Mr tharles- 
mr. cHaRLEswortH 1 ™T. Charles 

worth is on 
leave of absence from the mathe- 


matics department of East High 
school, Denver. Colo. 

HarkLEY Z. 

WoopEN is the 

new executive 

secretary of the 


International 
Council for Ex- 
ceptional] Chil- 
dren. Before 
coming with the 
NEA, Mr. Woo- 
den was superin- 
tendent, Michi- 
van School for the Deaf, Flint, Mich. 





MR. WOODEN 


Roy Kk. Wu 
SON is the new 
executive secre 


tary of National 
School Public 
Relations Asso 
clation, an NEA 
Department. 
Mr. Wilson will 


also continue as 





direc- 
NEA 


Press 


assistant 
the 
Division ol 


VR. WILSON 
tor of 


Radio Rela 


tions, a position he has held since 
1946. 


and 


J. |. McPuer- 
SON 1S the new 
executive secre- 
tary of the NEA 
Department — of 
\udio-Visual In- 
struction. Dr. 
McPherson has 
at Drake 
University in 
Des 
Iowa, to 


been 





Moines, 
the 


three vears. 


DR. McPHERSON 


past He served as asso 
ciate prolessor of education and as 
coordinator of 


for the 


audio-visual services 


university. 


Vew Department Presidents 


MARY VIR 
GINIA MORRIS 


was clected Pp! CS- 


ident of the 
NEA Depart 
ment of Class 


room Teachers 
at their meeting 
in: Se. 
Miss 


an elementary- 


Louis. 





Morris is 
MISS MORRIS 
school teacher at 


Soto Street School, Los Anveles 


FHomas E. 
the 
president of the 


PIERCE is 


Department of 
Elementary 
School  Princi- 
pals. Mr. Pierce 
is protessor ol 


elementary edu- 





cation and prin- 
cipal of the 
demonstration 
school at 


DR. PIERCE 


Texas State College tor 


Women, Denton. 
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Where Your Leaders Went to School 


Due filth annual NEA Institute of 
Organization Leadership was held 
July 24-Aug. 18, 1950, under the 
auspices of The American Univer 
sity, Washington, D.C. It was at 
tended by 82 men and women trom 
39 states, D.C., Puerto Rico, New 
Zealand, and Pakistan. 

Representatives trom. local, state, 
and national protessional organiza 
tions comprised the group. Of the 80 
American members, 37 were officers 
ot them local associations, 29 held 
state or territorial offices, 14 held no 
elective office at the time. 

the membership included teach- 
ers, university professors, principals, 
superintendents, editors, and presi- 
dents and other officers of college 
FLA chapters. City, county, and 
rural areas were represented, 

Purpose of the Institute was to 
equip officers to give dynamic leader- 
ship in keeping with the Victory Ac- 
tion Program of our united educa- 
tion associations and to acquaint the 
oncoming leaders with the aims, 
knowledge, and skills essential to 
professional-organization leadership. 

The content of the Institute in- 
cluded parliamentary law, school 
law, public speaking, public rela- 
tions, journalism, and planning. 
Every member ot the Institute was 
required to complete classwork and 
to prepare concrete, spec iftc plans tor 
use in organization work this year. 

Fopics included programs for lo 
cal associations, programs for FPA 
development, public-relations — pro- 
grams, and membership plans and 
procedures. 


Elementary School Principals 


New officers of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals in- 
clude: president, Thomas E. Pierce, 
Denton, ‘Texas; first vicepresident, 
Florence Gabriel, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio; second vicepresident, Mary M. 
Greenlee, Mooresville, N. C.; third 
vicepresident, Alice L. Jeffords, 
Portsmouth, N. H.; fourth vicepresi- 
dent, William F. Buboltz, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; fifth vicepresident; W. C. 
Ryan, Seattle, Wash. Robert W. 
Eaves is the executive secretary of 
the department. 

Members of the executive commit- 
tee are Blanche L. Schmidt, Dos 
Palos, Calif; Edwon L. Riggs, Phoe- 


St 
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For Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

American Education Week—Nov. 5-11. 
theme: “Government Of, By, and For the 
People.” 

1951 NEA Representative Assembly—July 
2-6, San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquarters direciors: 
Pages 229, 381, NEA Handbook, 1950. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal Growth 
Leattet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform, Guiding Principles, and 
Resolutions: Handbook, pages 346, 338, 351. 

NEA departments, committees, commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 249-337. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1950: 153,797. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 25-16. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA; 
sce Handbook, pages 366-73. 

Affiliated state and local associations: See 
Handbook, pages 65-157; 163-222. 


NEA Bues 
Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL $5 


Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings $10 

Life—tull privileges for life, including 
Journat, Research Bulletin, Proceedings 

$150 or $15 annually tor LO years, 





nix, Ariz.; Mamie Reed, St. Louis 
County, Mo.; and R. L. Booker, Mo- 
bile, Ala. Herbert C. Hansen, Chi- 
cago, UL, is director of the Lite Mem- 
bership Division. 


County and Rural Area 
Superintendents 


Paut West, superintendent of Ful- 
ton county schools, Atlanta, will be 
installed as the new national presi- 
dent of the Division of County and 
Rural Area Superintendents of the 
NEA Departinent of Rural Educa- 
tion, at the fitth national conterence 
of the county and rural area superin- 
tendents, scheduled to meet Oct. 9-11 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

Che theme of the meeting is “My 
Professional Job as a County Su- 
perintendent.” Michael S. Kies, su- 
perintendent of schools of Milwau- 
kee County, Wis., and outgoing 
president, will preside during the 
conterence. 


PUBLICATIONS 
Magazine for Science Teachers 


The Science Teacher, official jour- 
nal of the National Science ‘Teachers 
Association, is now owned and pub- 


lished by this NEA department. 
Robert H. Carleton, NSTA execu- 
live secretary, is serving as editor 
with Mary Ellen Brain as managing 
editor. 

he magazine was tormerly pub- 
lished at Normal, Ill. During its 
more than 15 years of service to the 
profession, The Science Teacher has 
grown from a small state publication 
to a national magazine. 


For Your Professional Library 


THe NEA Handbook, 1950-51, is 
the standard reterence for leaders in 
our united education associations. 
Copies of the Handbook may be or- 
dered from the NEA tor $1 each; dis- 
counts for quantity orders. 


AASA Current Pamphlet 

AASA members will soon receive 
the booklet entitled Community 
Leadership — The Superintendent 
Works with Community Leaders. 
This ts the third in the current series 
of special pamphlets issued by AASA. 

The booklet contains 24 pages, at 
tractively illustrated. Price is 25¢ 
with the usual discounts on quantity 
orders. Order from American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
NEA headquarters. 


Keep Up with Research 


The Review of Educational Re- 
search is published five times each 
year as a means ot making available 
to teachers and administrators re 
search findings in various fields. 

In each issue, a summary is given 
of a three-year period of study in a 
particular phase of education. Single 
issues of the Review are $1.50; the 
annual subscription is $5. Orders 
should be sent to NEA headquarters. 


Films on International 
Understanding 


International Understanding: A 
Catalog of lomm Films Dealing with 
the United Nations, Its Membei 
States, and Related Subjects is the 
name of a new publication listing 
over 400 films on international un- 
derstanding. Lhe 63-page pamphlet 
is fully annotated, with films listed 
alphabetically and cross-indexed. 

Copies of the catalog may be ob- 
tained from the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, NEA headquar- 


Or 


ters. 25¢. 
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Free and Inexpensive | 


RDER publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
D.C. Make money order or check out to the 
Superintendent of Documents; do not send 
stamps. 


Classroom Helps 
A Good School Day by 


For parents and 


Viola 


teachers. Greater 


Pheman, 

under- 
standing of the mutual task of helping boys 
and girls grow up successfully will be found 
in this pamphlet. 1950. 59p. 60¢. Bureau of 
Publications, “Teachers 
University, New York. 

Learning by Living: Education for Wise 
Use of Resources by Southern States Work 
Conference on Educational 


College, Columbia 


Problems and 
Regional Studies 
and Education. Designed to make available 
to educational leaders suggestions and ideas 
derived from the experience of schools. Re- 
jects the concept of providing a blueprint 
for local programs. Separate parts are ad- 


Committee on Southern 


dressed to problems of school administra- 
tion and teacher education. 1950. 122p. 50¢. 
Lyell Johns, Universitv of Florida, Gaines- 
ville. 

It's Smart To Eat 
rected to the 


Breakfast. Booklet di- 
teenager with the 
importance of eating 
habits, especially breakfast. Pictures, charts, 
and graphs emphasize the need for good 
nutrition. 1950. 16p. Free. American Educa- 
tion Press, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Census Bureau Publications on Govern- 
ments. This bulletin describes brietly each 
of the 17 reports on governmental finances 
and employment which the Census Bureau 
expects to issue in the fiscal vear beginning 
July 1, 1950, and lists other recent publica- 
tions of the Bureau regarding state and lo- 
cal governments. Available on request from 
Bureau of Census, Washington 25, D.C. 

First Aid Wheel. Device for quick identi- 
fication of symptoms and treatment of 50 
common first-aid emergencies by turning a 
dial. $1. Quantity discounts. W. J. Wittich, 
State Teachers College, LaCrosse, Wis. 

Second-Graders Try Their Wings. Class- 
room demonstration project in aviation edu- 
cation. Story of how the second-grade pupils 
at Bromwell School, Denver, Colo., learned 
some important things about aviation and 
the part it plays in our lives. The pictorial 
feature on pages 119-121 of the February 
1950 NEA JourNAL was based on this proj- 
ect. 1950. 32p. 50¢. Quantity discounts. NEA 
Dept of Elementary School Principals. 

Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills by Horace T. Morse and George H. 
McCune. An expansion and revision of the 
1940 edition of the same title. Includes ad- 
ditional sections on correct: bibliographical 


idea of 


stressing the good 
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form, distinguishing between sources of in- 
formation, et al. Full of sample tests with 
instructions for use to improve study skills 
in the school. National Council for the So 
cial Studies Bulletin No. 15. Rev. 1949. 81p 
SI. National Council for the Social Studies, 
an NEA department. 


Pur National Council for the Social 
Studies has reprints of a number of articles 
that have recently appeared and will be ap- 
pearing in its journal, Social Education. The 
articles selected for reprinting are thought 
to be of particular interest and value to 
classroom teachers. Reprints presently avail- 
able are: 


Vusical Recordings for American History: 
I. From Colonization thru the Civil War; 
Musical Recordings for American History: 
Il. Since the Civil War: and Musical Re- 
cordings for World History by William G., 
Fyrrell of Columbia University. 

Useful Courses of Study: I. Senior High- 
school Social Studies; and Useful Courses of 
Study: II. Junior Highschool Social Studies 
by Dorothy Merideth. A third article in this 
series, Useful Study: III. Ele- 
mentary Social Studies, was prepared by 
Wilhelmina Hill. Miss Merideth and Miss 
Hill are both specialists in the US Office of 
Education. 

The United 
School Curriculum by 
University of Nebraska. 

Recent Developments in Curriculum Con- 
struction and Recent Developments: Organ- 
ization and Methodology of the Social 
Studies by Robert E. Keohane of the Uni- 
versity of Chicage. 

Modern European History: Recent Trends 
and Significant Kenneth S. 
Cooper of College for 


Courses of 


Nations in the 


Rove 


Secondan 


H. Knapp of 


Literature by 
George Peabody 
Teachers. 

Far Eastern History: Recent Interpreta- 
tions by John De Francis of the Johns Hop- 
kins University. 

Sociology: Recent Trends and Significant 
Literature by John Useem of Michigan State 
College. 

Educational Evaluation: Recent Develop- 
ments by Warren G. Findley of the Educa 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J]. 

These reprints can be purchased from the 
National Council for the Social Studies at 
NEA headquarters for 10 


al copy. 


For the Librarian 


Manual of Cataloging and Classification 
for Small School and Public Libraries by 
Margaret Fullerton Johnson and Dorothy 
E. Cook. Step-by-step guide for making 
simple catalog cards suitable for school and 
other small libraries, It gives instructions 
book inventory, filing, and 
mechanical preparation of books. Revised 
in accordance with ALA “Rules fon 
Author and Title Entries,” and Library of 
Congress “Rules for Descriptive Cataloging.” 


for accession, 


new 


~ 950 University Ave., New York 52 


tth Ed. 1950. 77p. 906. H.W. Wilson Co., 


Conservation 


This Land of Ours by Public Affairs Com- 
mittee. City-dwellers are provided with a 
graphic reminder of the importance of soil 
and water conservation to their daily lives 
in this picture pamphlet. 1950. 32p. 30¢. 
Quantity discounts. Public 
22 East 38th St., 


Affairs Commit- 
New York 16 


tee, Ine., 


International 


The UNESCO Story. A resource and ac 


tion booklet for organizations and commu 
nities. What 


objectives, and 


Unrsco is, its ideals, princi 


ples, Contains 


program, 
many examples of things ordinary citizens 
and their organizations ave doing to pro 
mote the cause ol LU Nrsco and better under- 
standing among the peoples of the world 
1950. 112p. 55¢. Supt Doc. 

One World Thru Friendship by Sally 
Anderegg. A play which emphasizes friend 
ship and brotherly love around the world, 
for classroom and young 


group) presenta 
tion. 1950. 26p. 75¢. The 


William Frederick 
New York 1. 


Press, 313 West S5th St.. 

4 Handbook for the Improvement of 
Textbooks and Teaching Materials }y 
Unesco. Recommendations and technics for 
the improvement of textbook and teaching 


materials as aids to international unde 
standing. 1949. 172p. 45¢. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadwav. New York 27 


Food and People 


“Foop and People.” Booklet series for or- 
ganizations and communities desiring facts 
about the world food problem: 

Food and the Family by Margaret Mead 
describes food patterns and outlines what 
changes are necded for better nutrition, and 
how they can be changed by working thru 
family groups. 2ip. 2e. 

UN Sets the Table by Peter Kihss of the 
New York Herald-Tribune statl tells of food 
related work being done by UN 
FAO, WHO, International 


struction 


agencies: 
Sunk for Recon 
Development, UNrseo, and 


work of UNRRA and ILEFC, 


and 
reviews the 
Y4p. Qe. 

Food and Social Progress by André Mayer. 
Develops the theme of nutrition thru con- 
sideration of population, social level, and 
economic factors with its effect on the future 
of population. 24p. 25¢. 

Distribution of the World’s Food by Stefan 
Krolikowski. International trade and its ef 
fect on food consumption. The author tells 
of the attempts to organize the international 
market more rationally. 24p. 25¢. 

Are There Too Many People? by Alva 
Myrdal and Paul Vincent. How population 
may be brought into balance with food sup 
plies. 48p. 50¢. 

Food, Soil, and People by Charles E. Kel 
logg, US Dept Agriculture. How land-science 
can feed the world’s people thru wide ac 
tion on national and international fronts 
64p. 60¢. Order from Unesco Office, United 
Nations, Lake Success, N. Y. o1 


Co., 225 


Manhattan 
Publishing Lafayette St New 


York 12 












UNITED NATIONS 





Vaking a United Nations Flag 


Preacuers who plan to help their 
students make United Nations flags, 
as suggested on page 491, may wish 
to order a kit from the National 
Committee on Boys and Girls, 4-H 
Club Work, 59 East Van Buren St., 
Chicago 5. 

The kit contains | 5/6 vards of 
blue sheeting, 36 inches wide, which 
makes a 3’ x 5’ flag; two spools of 
thread, one blue, one white; hot-iron 
transfer pattern of world design; 
transfer for opposite side; and direc- 
tions. The price is $2.75. 

Or from the same source you may 
order, for $1, a kit containing only 
the directions and the two transfers 
of the design: In this case, you may 
purchase your own light blue ma- 
terial. One transfer with instructions 
may be purchased for 50¢. 

Che United Nations, in giving its 
approval to the plan, has added that 
the official shade of the blue field 
may be varied, if necessary, by the 
amateur flagmakers. The United Na- 
tions believes that it is more im- 
portant to make the flags than it is 
to endeavor to match too closely the 
exact shade of blue that is standard 
or the type of cloth. 

Students and teachers are encour- 
aged to make their own patterns and 
flags in any size they wish. For boys, 
flags may be painted or colored, and 
standards for the flags can be made. 


NEA on UN Committee 
fue National Citizens Committee 
for United Nations Day is sponsor- 
ing the idea of making United Na- 
tions flags. Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
is chairman of the committee; Wil- 
lard E. Givens, executive secretary 
of the NEA, is a vicechairman. 
Robert H. Reid, executive as- 
sistant, Committee on International 
Relations, NEA, is chairman of the 
advisory committee on education or- 
ganizations of the National Citi- 
zens Committee for United Nations 
Day. 
Over 100 organizations, including 
the NEA, are cooperating in the 
project for the observance of UN 


Voice of Free People 


ON UNITED NATIONS’ 
DAY, OCT. 24" 


< 


“en sha ball ads 


our best hope for peace with freedem 





Cue bell, as a symbol of peace, 
freedom, and faith, has been selected 
as the “trademark” for the campaign 
to observe UN Day on Oct. 24. 

‘The National Citizens’ Committee 
and the Advertising Council are ask- 
ing churches, city halls, and schools 
to ring appropriate bells at 11 oclock 
on Oct. 24. The bells should speak as 
one voice ol the faith of the Ameri- 
can people in the United Nations. 

Plans are being made to supply 
independent radio stations with re- 
cordings of world-famous chimes to 
be played on UN Day. Students and 
teachers are being urged to observe 
two minutes of silent prayer at 11 
AM. 





How To Display the UN Flag 

Untit. recently, display of the 
United Nations banner was restricted 
to meeting pl: ices of the world organ- 
ization or its commissions and mis- 
sions. 

The tlag code of the UN has since 
been liberalized to permit its display 
by organizations and individuals. 

For ‘information about the new 
UN regulations on the display of the 
UN flag, write to the Chief of the 


QUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH: 


Protocol Section, UN Headquarters 
Building, 42nd St., New York City. 


Teaching about the UN 


In THe JourNAL this month, on 
page 492, you will find a practical 
article by Lewis Paul Todd which 
will answer your questions about a 
year-long program of teaching about 
the UN. [See also a United Nations 
bibliography on page 538.} 


The Study of Flags 


Since the United Nations is urg- 
ing the study and making of the UN 
flag, this would seem a good time for 
teachers to make a longer study of 
the flags of the United States and 
other members of the United Na- 
tions. 

Personal Growth Leaflet, +63, 
The United States Flag Code, is 
available from the NEA for use in 
studying the flag of our ‘country. 
Leaflets are 1¢ each in quantities of 
25 or more. No order is accepted for 
less than 25¢. 





ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





Korean Students in US 


WHEN the war broke out in Korea, 
the South Korean government ad- 
vised the 35 Korean students to con- 
tinue their studying at the 17 United 
States institutions where they are en- 
rolled. These Koreans have com- 
pleted one year of the two-year 
course they have been taking under 
the auspices of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education. 

Many of the students say they 
would have preferred military serv- 
ice to serving on the “learning 
front,” but because they are learn- 
ing skills and professions to aid in 
the betterment of their native land, 
they have been abiding by the de- 
cision of their government. 

However, the South Korean gov- 


[Continued on page 546] 
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does your local association as a unit, use 
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—o oe Souie wilt be published in future issues of THe JOURNAL. | 
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Bring class lessons to life with these 
thrilling recordings of living history 


NEW! Volume Iil 


os. “I CAN HEAR IT NOW” 


1919-1932 


















The Golden Twenties! Fabulous personalities and events that revive the 
incredible post World War I era! Using authentic recorded voices wherever 
possible, Vol. III presents the Armistice ... Wilson and the League. . . 
Presidents Harding, Coolidge and Hoover ... William Jennings Bryan vs. 
—~ Clarence Darrow . . . The Tunney-Dempsey Fight . . . Jimmy Walker 
\ welcomes Lindbergh and others . . . Vanzetti’s last statement . . . “Radio 
is Here to Stay” with famous personalities . .. Prohibition . . . The Stock 
Market Crash . . . Roosevelt’s first inaugural. 
Narrated by Edward R. Murrow 


Columbia Long Playing Record 
ML 4340 or 78 RPM Set MM-963 


Other Great Editions in This Series! 
| “I CAN HEAR IT NOW” VOLUME I | “I CAN HEAR IT NOW” VOLUME II 


1933-1945 1945-1948 
The actual voices of FDR, Churchill, Stalin and VJ-Day, National Conventions, Marshall Plan, 
Hitler—and the drama-packed war from start Mrs. Roosevelt, La Guardia, Churchill, and all 
through Jap surrender. the excitement we lived. 
E 
Columbia Long Playing Record Columbia Long Playing Record 
: ML 4095 or 78 RPM Set MM-800 ML 4261 or 78 RPM Set MM-881 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


educational catalog on request 


a 


Hundreds of Long Playing and 78 r.p.m. selections carefully 


graded for use in teaching in Elementary, Junior or Senior High 
“vou BRE THERE” - . - € 5 eme j 10r ¢ enior His 


Schools by an editorial committee of recognized educators. 
The Battle of Gettysburg July 3, 1863 








The Signing of the Magna Charta June 19, 1215 eee ee ee ee ee eS ee er Tes 
History vividly re-enacted and reported as though I oe —— Inc. l 
today’s top reporters were right on the scene. ' \ 
Columbia Long Playing Record ML 4149 | Bridgeport, Connecticut | 
or 78 RPM Sets MM-822 and MM-823 | Please send at no charge new EDUCATIONAL CATALOG and other I 
1 information. | 
aa ee eccccccscces Ceccccccccccess | 

. 
Columbia Records | Sneha ten oa ret etal ees nile ie 1 
) 
ps F ] pS ee iin hpebetests kk Rhee ddden sabensie’ i 
For the finest recorded music of every kind ' 
“Columbio,” “Masterworks,” @® and @ Trade Marks Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registrado L Renae 6 inci t6isnccviercnveiscs SSGC Rab be HO06 de ceetueewdenss ; 
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Destination... — 
National Defense! 





America is on the move toward the only destination that offers security 
for our people — effective preparedness for national defense. 

And, coming at a time of peak industrial production, that means 
full throttle ahead for our entire national effort. 

Again, as before, it will be the railroads’ job to weld together 
America’s vast resources of men, machines and material. 

For only the railroads — with ribbons of steel linking town and farm 
with city and factory — can perform a moving job of this tremendous 
volume. 

How big is their job? You get some idea when you remember that 
in World War II, the nation called on the railroads to move 90% of 
all war freight and 97% of all organized military travel! 

Since the end of the war the railroads have spent 4 billion dollars 
to provide better locomotives, new and better cars, new signals and 
shops, improved tracks and terminals — the things that go to make 
better railroads. 

And right now they are spending another 500 million dollars for 
more new freight cars — all to the end that America shall have the rail 
transportation which it needs, whether in peace or in war. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


[Continued from page 544| 


ernment is accepting volunteer serv- 
ices of students who are answering 
the army’s call for translators to 
serve in the war area and the South 
Korean government's call for physi- 
cians to work with the wounded. 


Exchange Teachers 

DurinGc the 1950-51 school year, 
(115 British and French teachers will 
jexchange teaching positions with a 
‘like number of American teachers. 
| Vhe British - French - United States 
| teacher-exchange program is spon- 
, sored by the US Office of Education, 
}in cooperation with the Department 
jof State, under the provisions of the 
Fulbright Act of the Seventy-Ninth 
Congress. 

During the past five years, 450 
teachers in various countries thruout 
the world have participated in the 
exchange program with, 450 Ameri- 
can teachers. Those United States 
teachers who will serve as exchange 
teachers this year will represent 35 
different states. 

Operating independently of the 
Fulbright Program, but also admin 
istered by the US Office of Education, 
is an exchange of seven United States 
teachers from five states with seven 
teachers from tour Canadian prov- 
inces. ‘The NEA is one of the organ 
izations serving in an advisory capac- 
ity for this program. 





Visual Education in India 


Vitiacres in Delhi, India, are re 
cetving audio-visual instruction un 
der the government’s new experi- 
ment in social education. Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, education minis 
ter, inaugurated a mobile education 
}exhibition of four trucks. They are 
|touring in the rural areas around 
the capital city showing materials, 
models, and charts relating to health, 
|maternity, agriculture, and adult 
literacy. 

One truck carries a stage with col- 
lapsible curtains. Another is fitted 
| to show movies. 


} 


| TEACHER EDUCATION 








Schools for Superintendents 

A NATIONWIDE project began on 
Sept. | to improve the professional 
preparation of rural, city, county, 
and state school superintendents. 
Grants totaling approximately 
$3,000,000 will be made by the W. K. 
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Keiloge Foundation over the next 
five years to universities and colleges 
sclected to participate in the project 
which is concerned with preservice 
and on-the-job training for superin- 
tendents. The first five 
be approved for the program are the 
University of Chicago, Veachers Col- 
lege of Columbia University, Har- 
vard University, Peabody 
College for Teachers, and the Uni- 
versity of “Texas. 

Worth McClure, executive secre: 
tary of the American Association of 
School Administrators, says that “the 
cooperative program in educational 
administration originated with the 
AASA planning committee in 1946 
and unanimously 
the membership at the 
vention.” 

Payments exceeding $350,000 will 
be made to the five universities to 
cover their first vear’s participation 
in the undertaking. The grants will 
enable the 


schools to 


George 


was endorsed by 


1947 con. 


education in 
each university approved to offer a 


school of 


greatly broadened program tailored 
to fit the practical working needs ol 
school superintendents. 

The colleges and universities were 
required to submit to the AASA 
Development Committee for the Co- 


operative Program in rducation Ad- 
ministration a proposed educational 
program tor the improvement ol 
administration in public schools. 
Approval of the proposals was based 
on exacting requirements set up by 
the committee. 

Dr. McClure predicts that em- 
phasis in the pilot centers (as the 
participating colleges and universi- 
ties will be called) wall probably be 
on special graduate assistance for 
superintendents now in service, with 
possible short intensive workshops 
focused upon current problems and 
expert field consultancy for superin- 
tendents. 

The project, the Cooperative Pro- 
eram in Educational Administration, 
is the result of a two-vear prelimin- 
ary study conducted by the AASA in 
cooperation with the National Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers and 
the Division of County and Rural 
\rea Superintendents of NEA. Mem 
bers of the committee, representing 
all three organizations, are Herold C. 
Hunt, general superintendent ol 
Chicago schools, chairman; John S. 
Carroll, county superintendent of 
schools, San Diego, Calif.; L. G. Der- 
thick, superintendent of — schools, 
Chattanooga, Venn.; Finis E. Enegle- 








terest in the Traffic 


right in the classroom. 


mentary grades, high 


driver training courses. 


proof colored plastic lenses. 
volt A.C. line. 


has standard 


model desired. 


MODEL 9. 


qualified 


Shpg. Wt. 15 Ibs 
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NEW ® PRACTICAL 


TRAFFIC LIGHT 
INSTRUCTOR 


Makes safety teaching easier, 
more effective in all age groups. 


THERE’‘S NO SECRET about the fast-growing in- 
Instructor! A_ real 
traffic signal just 4 feet high, it lights in stop- 
and-go cycles to simulate true traffic situations 


Makes it fun to learn 
the basic rules of traffic safety. 


school 


Light 


too. All-metal, foolproof constructed. Has shatter- 


red-amber-green 
Model 12 for special local requirements. 


Ready-to-use 
F.O.B. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NEW TEACHING MANUAL. Free to 


personnel 


page guidebook on teaching safety. Pre- 
pared by a national teaching authority. 
Write on your official letterhead. 





SCHOOL SAFETY 
LIGHT CORPORATION 


214 Schofield Bidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio } 





for 


dollars 
when 

you are 
ILL 


Real Protection and 


Ideal for ele- So Reasonable 


and professional 
Simplifies greens “Thank ee Fo od 
‘ : promptly taking 
care of this matter 
Operates on any 110 for me. | am sure 
Place your order NOW! Model 9 no other policy 
lighting cycle. could insure for so 
Specify much so reason- 


ably.’’—Miss Mary 
J. Douglas, Wes- 
laco, Tex. 


‘94% 


A practical 16 








am _ interested 
Way Protection. 
obligation. 

Name 


Address 


man, state Commissioner ol 


Hartlord, Conn.; 
McCannon, superintendent, 
munity Unit School 
302, Kaneville, Hl. 


educa- 
Roland 
Com- 
No. 


tion, and 


District 


Professors Needed in Japan 


Kirty American 
needed to 


professors are 
teach in universities in 
Japan for two years beginning Apr. 
1, 1951. 

The professors will teach in the 
English language. The subject areas 
include English language, literature. 
social sciences, natural sciences, phys- 
ical sciences, education, music, and 
library science. 

\pplications should be mailed to 
the Institute of International Educa 
tion, 2 West 45th St., New York 19. 
by Oct. 15, 1950. 

For further information and appli 
cation forms, write to the above ad 
dress. 


WORD FROM THE STATES 





Georgia’s 50-Year Club 
DuerinGc the annual convention ol 
the Georgia Education Association, 
teachers and administrators 
[Continued on page 548) 


who 


You never miss the 
nickels when you’re 
well—but how glad 
you are to have 
those dollars come 
flying to you by Air 
Mail when you are 
disabled by sickness, 
accident or quaran- 
tine. 


For more than 50 years teachers in every state 
in the United States and Canada have found 
T.C.U. a true friend in time of need. You see 
T.C.U. protection is offered only to members of 
the teaching profession and at remarkably low 
cost—less than a nickel a day. 

If you would like all the facts about T.C.U 
Protection, just mail the coupon today. See for 
yourself how much T.C.U. has to offer you at so 
little cost. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
621 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON” — — 


To the T.C.U., 621 T.C.U. Bldg. 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


in knowing about T.C.U. 10- 
Send me full details without 








‘he Perry Pictures 





By their use your pupils will quickly and easily be- 
come acquainted with the best in art. Beautiful sepia 
reproductions of great paintings at only TWO CENTS 
each, minimum order 60 cents. Attractive. interesting 
and instructive. Size 5' x 8. 

Why not send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 art 
subjects; or 30 for children; or 30 on the Piigrims and 
Columbus, for history werk. : 
56-page CATALOGUE with (600 smali illustrations in 
it and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4, Malden, Massachusetts 














CRAM Leads 
the Field 


Progressive educators have for decades 
looked to Cram for the best and latest 
in teaching aids . . . for teaching aids 
like these three timely, new ones— 





CURRENT EVENTS MAP BOARD 





U. S. on front, world map on back. 44” 
x 38” tack board swings so either side 
is instantly available. 





Wide margins for posting clippings. 
Markable-washable surface all over both 
sides. Budget-priced. 










NEW 12” LAND-TYPE GLOBE 











Incorporates in a globe the distinctive 
features of Cram’s new series of Land- 
type and physical maps. 


This new 12” land-type globe is available 
in all the popular Cram mountings. 






NEW MAP OF MIDDLE AMERICA 
(51° WIDE) 


The tropical and semi-tropical sections 
of the American continents. Essential ma- 
terial without confusion. Insert shows 
physical features of Central America 
portion. 














Write for further details. 


Gree—the latest issue of Cram’‘s Class- 
room Classics: “TEACHING IN A ODI- 
VIDED WORLD”, by Dean J. Hartt Walsh, 
College of Education, Butler University. 





THE GEORGE F. CRAM 
COMPANY, INC. 


730 E. Washington St., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
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have completed 50 years of school 
service are given special recognition 
at a dinner meeting. They become 
members of the 50-Year Club. 
Members are recommended by the 
local GEA unit and accepted by the 
GEA on the basis of a certified serv- 
ice record. They receive a 50-Year 
Club membership and a GEA Life 
Membership certificate, 


Farm School for GI Wives 


AT CHeroker, Kans., former GIs 
have been meeting each week for an 
on-the-job farm trainee class, Occa- 
sionally, the wives were invited to 
come to hear special speakers. About 
90°% of them accepted the invita- 
tions. 

Norland Strawn, former principal 
of the Crawford County community 
highschool, decided that a_ class 
should be held for the wives of the 
GIs. Ruth Payne, commerce teacher 
in the school system, worked with 
Principal Strawn and the women who 
were interested in a class that wouid 
meet twice a month. 

The course centered around secre- 
tarial skills which the wives needed 
to help their husbands. [t was agreed 
that the labor-saving devices used 
generally on farms eliminated the 
necessity of a wife’s being the 
farmer’s helper with chores. But 
farmers do need secretaries to fill in 
all the forms they get these days and 
to keep the financial end of the busi- 
ness running smoothly. 

The on-the-job trainee class for 
the husbands is paid for by the gov- 
ernment. The auxiliary class for the 
women is being sponsored by the 
community highschool at no cost to 
the wives. There is very little ex- 
pense involved, anyway, since Miss 
Payne is donating her services. 


Back To Work They Go 


ALVIN JOHNSON, president emeritus 
of New York’s New School for Social 
Research, is going to put back to 
work the scholars and professors who 
were retired at age 65. 

Persons other than Dr. Johnson 
have been concerned with the prob- 
lem of what to do about the capa- 
bilities of our longer-lived popula- 
tion, capabilitics that are too often 
being wasted. 

Dr. Johnson feels that retired pro- 
fessors and their maturity have a 
place in higher adult education, so 
he has scheduled courses this fall to 


be given by a revolving faculty of 
scholars retired from leading colleges 
and universities thruout the coun- 
try. Five will serve during the first 
semester; five during the second. 

The University of California’s 
Hastings College of the Law for 10 
years has drawn its fulltime profes- 
sors [but not its administrative of- 
ficers| from the retired lists of other 
institutions. 


Problems of Our Aging Population 


On Avuc. 13-15, a National Con 
ference on Aging was held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. More than 800 dele- 
gates met in 10 separate work sec- 
tions to take up different aspects of 
the aging problem. The conference 
was sponsored by the Federal Security 
Agency in response to a Presidential 
request. 


National Citizens Commission 


Henry Toy, Jr., director of the 
National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, has announced 
that the commission moves into the 
work of the new school year with 
expanded facilities and personnel. 
In addition to the New York office 
at 2 West 45th St., the first regional 
office, located in Louisville, is now 
in operation. Maurice D. Bement is 
regional director. His address is 902 
Realty Building, 522 West Jefterson 
St., Louisville 2, Ky. 





OPPORTUNITIES 





150 Years Old 


ScHoot children in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area have been learning a 
great deal about American history. 
For several months, the National 
Capital Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion has been sponsoring events to 
celebrate the 150th anniversary of 
the establishment of the permanent 
capital of the American government 
in Washington, D. C. 

From Aug, 5 thru Sept. 30, stu- 
dents enjoyed the presentation of 
Paul Green’s Fatth of Our Fathers. 
This is the third of a trilogy of his- 
torical symphonic dramas conceived 
by the famous playwright and Pulit- 
zer Prize winner. The first two parts 
of the trilogy are well-known: The 
Common Glory runs at Williams- 
burg, Va., and The Lost Colony 
at Roanoke Island, N. C. 

Continuous exhibits of interesting 


[Continued on page 550] 
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I suppose every teacher feels the same challenge I do looking at a 
new class. This is not just a sea of faces confronting me, but thirty 
distinct personalities each with his or her individual needs . . . and 
it’s my job to discover what they are. An important part of that job, 
I know, is understanding the health and nutrition habits of each one 
of these boys and girls. That’s why one of the first things I do each 
year as part of our nutrition education program is to find out how 
each child’s eating habits can be improved. Helping these youngsters 
make health gains is one of my job’s greatest satisfactions. 


RECORD OF A COUNTY 


Emphasis on nutrition in the 
schools of this typical Midwest 
county resulted in the following im- 
provement. 















NUMBER GOOD POOR 
SURVEYED DIETS DIETS 





1948 | 1,082 | 34% | 37% | 
This teacher is typical of many from every state in the Union 1950 | 859 | 48% | 24% 


who write General Mills requesting food survey forms or nutrition 
education materials. Every year more and more teachers are real- 
izing what a great contribution they can make toward im- 
proving the health of America’s children by integrating 
nutrition studies into their curriculums. If you would 
like help in this important work, why not let us pro- 
vide you with materials, plans and guidance for a 
complete nutrition education program. Write today 
to: Education Section, Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


14% more children reporting good diets! 
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The Present | 
with a | 
Colorful Future 


® 
norma 


MULTIKOLOR 
PENCIL 


Precision - engineered 
and jewelry-crafted 
Fully guaranteed for 
mechanical perfec 
tion. Appropriately 
boxed. From $4.50 / 
up—oat all the 


better stores 


TEACHERS find Norma 
indispensable for speeding the 
work of marking, grading, cor- 
recting papers, keeping sched- 
ules and records. Write for new 
booklet giving other academic 
uses for Norma; no obligation. 


NORMA PENCIL CORP., NORMA BUILDING 
137 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, your new 
color booklet showing how Norma Pencils 
help to speed special daily tasks. 
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Little Red Schoolhouse 


Nov until the fall of 1949 was the 
Litude Red Schoolhouse at Kodiak, 
Alaska, actually painted red. Since 
1940, the population of the school 
has grown from a mere handful to 
165 pupils. The building has ex- 
panded as the number of children 
has increased. 

Donald V. Lawvere, NEA state di- 
rector of Alaska, and superintend- 
ent, Kodiak Naval Operating Base 
School, tells us that the children who 
attend the Little Red Schoolhouse 


in Alasha 





US NAVY 


PHOTO 
represent grades one thru six. The 
junior and senior highschool  stu- 
dents are housed in another build 
ing. Most of these children, who are 
from Navy, Army, Marine, and civil 
ian tamilies, have attended schools in 
different parts of the United States 
and in several foreign countries. 

The schools at the Kodiak Navy 
Operating Base are as well-equipped 
as any of the six military schools in 
Alaska. The KNOB is the only one 
that maintains a highschool. 





[Continued from page 548] 
historical material have been made 
available without charge during the 
150th anniversary celebration. ‘The 
exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery 
ot Art entitled ““The American Pro- 
cessional” is one of the most compre- 
hensive exhibitions of American his- 
torical art ever assembled for show- 
ing in one gallery. 

At the National Gallery of Art, 
paintings of great 
then 


Americans and 
families have been assembled 
for citywide exhibition under the 
title of “Makers of History of Wash 
ington.” 

Also at the Corcoran Gallery are 
exhibits of pamphlets and rare books 
about Washington and an architec- 
tural exhibit of the plan of Wash- 
ington. 

Concerts at the Watergate pro- 
vided an opportunity for students 
to enjoy music written by famous 
\merican composers. 

One of the events which attracted 
youngsters from the Washington 
area was the restaging of famous 
naval battles of American history. In 
the nearby Tidal Basin, scale model 
ships, about 30 feet long, reenacted 
those battles which live in the 


memory of students of American 


history. 


Friendship Gifts 

You have an opportunity to share 
your Christmas with a child over 
Scas, 

‘This year ts the sixth anniversary 
of the World Christmas Festival, 
sponsored by Church World Service. 
More than 2,000,000 gifts have been 
donated as tokens of friendship by 
the American people and distributed 
without discrimination to children 
overseas, 

If you do not have time to make 
up parcels yourself, you can order a 
“Share Your Friendship” parcel for 
$3. This contains a wool scarf, cap, 
and mittens, and other needed items 
for boys and girls. Also for $3 you 
may send a pair of leather shoes to 
a needy child. All packages include 
the name and address of the sender 
so that the boy or girl who receives 
a gift may write a thank-you letter. 

All parcels should be in the ware- 
house before Nov. | in order to reach 
the countries in time for the World 
Christmas Festival on Dec. 15. 

Leaflets giving all instructions for 
preparing or ordering gifts are avail 
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able at World Friendship Among 
Children, 214 East 2Ist St., New 
York 10. 





HEALTH 





A Warning to Sky-Gazers 


ORDINARY | sun-glasses, candle- 
smoked glass fragments, or just any 
bit of film are not enough protection 
for looking into the sun at airplanes, 
jet planes, formations, and eclipses. 

The Maryland Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness warns that per- 
manent injury to the macula lutea, | 
the point of clearest vision at the 
center of the retina, often results in 
the eyes of children who are not told | 
of the dangers of looking directly 
into the sun. 

Little if anything can be done to 
save a patient from blindness if the 
macula is injured by burning. Many 
persons injure their eyes by looking 
at a solar eclipse thru ordinary pho- 
tographic film or cheap sun-glasses. 

Ordinary sun-glasses transmit in- 
fra-red rays when they are used for 
looking into the sun. Special weld-| 
ers’ goggles would furnish complete | 
protection, but if such shields or 
goggles are not available, a large 
piece of completely fogged, heavy | 
photographic film would be a sufh-| 
cient safeguard for looking at a solar 
eclipse or looking into the sun at 
airplanes. 





A TRIBUTE TO... | 





Valcolm Price 


A Lire membership in the NEA| 
was the gift presented to Malcolm | 
Price by his faculty members at the 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, lowa, recently. ‘The life mem- 
bership represented the esteem and 
recognition of the faculty who had 
watched Dr. Price build an all-pro- 
fessional teacher-education college 
in his 10 years as president of the 
Cedar Falls teacher-training center. 

Dr. Price’s resignation attracted 
nationwide attention when he an- 
nounced that, “I do not choose to be 
a college president any longer.” Stat- 
ing that he had served more than | 
twice the average tenure of teachers 
college presidents, Dr. Price an-| 
nounced his resignation and his de- 
cision to accept a professorship in the 
department of education in the col- 

[Continued on page 552) 
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Now! At a 3-Act Play... 
CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN 


For 9M, 7W, in_1 int. From the book by Frank B. Gilbreth, Jr., and Ernestine Gilbreth Carey, 
dramatized by Perry Clark. 

The best selling novel was condensed by the Reader's Digest, selected by the Book of the 
Month Club, serialized by The Ladies’ Home Journal, and was the basis for an outstanding 


motion picture. It has been made into what we believe to be ‘The perfect play for 
amateurs.” 


Send for free catalog describing this and many other 
outstanding plays for amateurs. 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


1706 S. Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Illinois 












action with a 


Good Breakfast 


The effects of different breakfast hab- 
its was the subject of scientific studies 
recently made by a group of physiol- 
ogists and nutritionists at a prominent medi- 
cal college. A series of lights and a timing ma- 
chine measuring the reaction time was one of Srechfost 

the studies made. This showed when the stu- 

dents had breakfast, they maintained a sharper mental alertness. With- 
out breakfast, the reactions were slower. The tests, extending over sever- 
al months, proved when students ate a good breakfast, they were more 
likely to work better, to think and act more quickly, and to be calmer 
and steadier, during the late morning hours. 








REACTION TIME 





Medical and nutrition authorities recommend that breakfast should 
provide from \{ to 14 of the day’s total food requirements. A widely 
recommended ‘“‘basic breakfast pattern” of fruit, cereal, milk, bread 
and butter (average servings) totals about 600 
calories and makes a good contribution of almost 
every essential nutrient. 














Cereal Is an Important 
**Milk Carrier” 
A nation-wide survey 
made by Elmo Roper 
revealed that 41% of 
the adult population 
seldom or never drank 


Cereal Institute offers free, as a service to 
students and teachers, health education 
materials for all grade levels on the Better 


milk. The cereal and 
Breakfast. pe milk serving thus be- 
—Y% a comes an important 

q >? 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Ine. 
A research and educational endeavor devoted 
to the betterment of national nutrition 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


eS 


‘a ¢ 
* etin 


j source of milk for 
“A ]) many adults and stu- 
eo dents. In 1948 more 
\ than two billion quarts 
\4 of milk were consum- 

/ 


ed with breakfast cer- 
V\\ 
i Ll 


eals alone. 


The presence of this seal indicates that all nutritional statements herein have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Ass 


wiation, 
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lege which he had helped build to 
national prominence, 

Dr. Price has been succeeded by 
J. W. Maucker, former dean of edu- 
cation at the University of Montana. 


John H. Fischer 


JOHN H. FisGuer, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Baltimore, Md., 
has been selected by the Scholarship 
Committee of the American <Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators to 
receive the 1950-51 S. D. Shankland 
Memorial Scholarship for Graduate 
Study in School Administration. 

Mr. Fischer is the third recipient 
of this award, of not less than $1000, 
made annually by the Associated Ex- 
hibitors of the NEA. He plans to 
spend the next year at ‘leachers 
College, Columbia University, work- 
ing on a project in the field of pub- 
lic-school administration. 

Selection was made from a nation- 
wide field of promising candidates 
nominated by college and university 
deans of education. Members of the 
scholarship committee are David E. 
Weglern, chairman, public service 
counselor of WBAL, Baltimore: 
Charles H. Lake, formerly superin- 
tendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio; 





Seals fer the NEA 








Marcelino Bautista, executive 





secretary- 
treasurer of the Philippine Public-School 
Teachers Association, presents to Willard 
E. Givens, NEA Executive Secretary, the 


Poses. ie 





official seals of the Philippine Public- 


School Teachers Association and the NEA. 


The seals were made from native fiber by 
school children in the Philippines. 





and John W. Studebaker, vicepresi- 
dent of Scholastic, New York. 


May Griffith 


Mrs. Grireiru retired at the end 
of the 1949-50 school year after 60 
consecutive years of teaching. 

Prior to her retirement, a recep- 
tion was held in her honor in the 
schoolroom at the Timnath Consoli- 
dated School in Colorado, where she 


had worked. She was presented with 
an engraved watch, cash gifts, floral 
bouquets, and other gifts from the 
400 friends honoring her. 


L. W. Ripple 


Mr. Ripper, seventh-grade teacher 
in the Greenfield Union School in 
Greenfield, Calif., completed 26 
years, six months, and three weeks 

[Continued on page 555] 


GET YOUR NEA LIFE MEMBERSHIP NOW 


Life Membership in the NEA indicates life-time commitment to a great cause—building a teaching 
profession. An NEA Life Membership is also a great convenience since it eliminates the necessity of paying 
dues each year. It is good business too, a gilt edged investment which saves money and yields substantial 


dividends. 


Life Members receive a gold emblem, a special membership card, an engraved certificate suitable for 
framing and hanging on the wall of the office or home as well as a LIFE-TIME subscription to the NEA 
Journal, Research Bulletin, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings. 


USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY 


WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enrol me as a Life Member of the National Education Association on the de- 


ferred payment plan—ten annual payments of $15 each. 


| understand that will enable me to receive FOR 


LIFE the publications listed above, beginning at once. Kindly send these to me at the address given be- 
low. Enclosed please find $15 for first instalment.* 


Name eeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeesneeeneeeereeeeevneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeense 


Street eeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeereeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 


Gp nnn ccc n0000000000008ends oncewshs ab ass sD 6 b6 os DUG EsUseeeRiis dcbse aNbs 


* If you have already paid annual dues of $5 or $10 for the current year, 1950-51, this amount will be credited as partial payment 


on your first instalment. 
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The Universal Language 





IN Essuincen, Germany, a student 
from the 
United States to his school. 


And in Quito, Ecuador, a group 


listens to recordings sent 


of youngsters listens intently to the 
school music records which have also 
been sent to their country. 

Under the otf the 
American Junior Red Cross and the 
Music National Confer- 
recorded music as 
sung and played by school orchestras 
and choral the United 
States have abroad 


sponsorship 


Educators 
ence, albums ol 
Soc ieties in 


been sent 


NEA 
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Lhe International School Music 
Project is one of several projects in 
which the American Junior Red | 
Cross is interested. The School Cor-| 
respondence Program, the Interna- 
tional School Art Program, and the 
International School Music Program 
were begun to interpret our way of 
life to children in schools abroad and 
to introduce children to the 
boys and girls in tye United States 
who wrote the letters, painted the | 
pictures, and sang the songs on the | 


those 


recol dings. 








~ Chats With Teachers 
About Counselling 


By S. A. Hamrin. This new 
book for teachers covers the 
what-when-why-how of coun- 
selling in classroom contacts 
with students. It discusses stu- 
dents’ needs and problems and 
how the teacher can assist. 
Helps make classrooms better 
places. Logical follow-up to 
“Guidance Talks To Teachers.” 
224pp. Write for approval 
copy. 





$3.00. Clip This. 






McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 10, Market & Center Sts., Bloomington, Illinois 





BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES OW FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as 
well os SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. A 56 E. 13th ST.. NEW YORK 3, N.Y 





BURKE-BUILT 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


STRONG construction 

DURABLE material 

LOW COST maintenance choose proper play- 
Write Dept. O. ground equipment. 


THE J.E. BURKE co., Fond Du Lac, Wis. 


Write for catalégto 
help you plan and 


t BOOKS /FREE 


256-page 
CATALOG 


25,000 books of ali pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
56th Annual Bargain Cata- 


log. Includes books on all 

subjects for all grades...in LIBERAL 
sturdy, full-size, attractive DISCOUNTS 
bindings. Fresh stock. Over te Schools and 
a million teachers, librari- Libraries 


ans, supervisors, and indi- 

viduals have utilized our service since 1895 
Send today for our 1951 illustrated catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 112 
564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, lilinois 


QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
.»- START NOW 


« The only HOME STUDY music school offering all 
courses leading to a degree, Bachelor of Music, of- 
fers YOU the opportunity to make important ad- 
vancement in the musical arts. Cheek courses in 
which interested and mail coupon for illustrated 
lesson and booklet. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-236, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Il. 
~} Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course Violin 
Piano, Student’s Course Guitar 
Pub. School Mus. (Beginner’s) Mandolin 
[ School Mus. (Supervisor's {_} Clarinet 
}] Ear Training & Sight Singing (} Sax 
[] Hist. & Anal. of Mus. Cornet-Trumpet 
[) Adv. Composition Prof. Cornet-Tpt. 
Lj Dble. Counterpoint L Choral Conducti 
[_) Harmony ance Arranging C) 


Voice 


Street 

























DANCING IS EASY—once you learn what Or, if you have a checking account, ask 
steps to take. at your bank. They'll explain all about | 


The same holds true for saving money — the Bond-A-Month Plan, in which you use 7 
for the future. your checking account as a means for in- | ) 
It will take approximately two minutes — vesting in U.S. Savings Bonds. ) 


to find out how you can invest in either Both plans are simple, and call for no 
one of the two automatic plans offered — effort on your part. Both plans add up to | 
by U.S. Savings Bonds. the same thing—money to live on in the 

Inquire at your place of business about future. 
the Payroll Savings Plan. Learn how So start finding out about them. Re- 
easy, convenient, and painless it is to put member, it only takes two minutes today 
aside savings for Bonds right from your to learn how you can make your tomor- 


cate aco SS paycheck. rows a lot more carefree! 






Chuitomottic, saving. i mg—US. Sav onda 
Armd U ww Aquimg — ». aun 
&) Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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The UN in Verse 


Pledge to the United Nations 


| pledge allegiance to the United 
Nations —and to the ideal for 
which it stands, 

Union in the one world, indivisible, 

Where, under the One God, men 
dwell on earth, 

Living in liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity, 

One government of all people, by all 
people, and for all people; 

Serving each other in peace and 
goodwill, 

—ROLFE LANIER HUNT, 
editor, The Phi Delta Kappan. 


“PLepce to the United Nations,” 
words by Rolfe Lanier Hunt, music 
by Rulon Armstrong Jones, may be 
obtained for 50¢ from the Rulon 
Jones Publishing Co., 3178 Acacia 
Ave., San Bernardino, Calif. 


A United Nations’ Song 


[1] 
From all the regions of the earth 
On which the glorious sun doth 
shine, 
The voices of the nations call, 
O brothers, shall we not combine? 


[2] 
To every man his native land 
Is far, far dearer than his life, 
But must this love be ever led 
To carnage and unfruitful strife? 


[Continued from page 552] 

with a perfect classroom attendance. 

An illness in the spring prevented 
Mr. Ripple from reaching the goal 
he had set for himself—30 vears in 
school without an Never- 
theless, he has achieved one of the 
most outstanding records of attend- 
ance that has come to the attention 


of the NEA. 


absence. 


Mrs. Mabel Dilley 


Mrs. Dittey, who retired at the 
end of the last school year, had never 
been late or absent during her 25 
years of service in the Carlsbad 
Schools, N. Mex. 

At a special ceremony, Ray Sola- 
day, president of the Carlsbad Board 
of Education and of the New Mexico 
School Boards Association, presented 
Mrs. Dilley with an ‘ 
ice” certificate. 


‘excellent serv- 


C. B. Smith 


Mr. SmitH, who was superintend- 
ent of Pekin, Ill., elementary schools 
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[3] 
That peace and rightness may pre- 
vail 
Let our United Nations rise, 
Abjuring faith in jungle laws, 
And clasping hands with fearless 
eyes. 


[4] 
Like that blue sky which wraps the 
globe, 
Our flag of union floats above, 
For east and west, and north and 
south 


The symbol of fraternal love. 


[>] 
Let our United Nations stand 
Firm in the conquest of new days, 
And thence the life that hourly 
Springs 
May spend itself in noblest ways. 


|Chorus| 
Inscribed with freedom’s sacred 
name, 
Unfolded lies the mighty plan, 
And peoples of the earth proclaim: 
Our Charter is the cause of man. 
—TITCHFIELD SABINE 


Reprints of “A United Nations’ 
Song” may be obtained from Col- 
burn and Tegg, Box 68, Madison 
Square Station, New York 10. Single 
copies are 25¢; 20 copies, $3; 100 
copies, $11. Music available. 


lor 27 years, retired July 1, 1950. Mr. 
Smith had been a teacher and ad- 
ministrator for 45 years. 

During the 27 years that Mr. Smith 
was superintendent in Pekin, the 
teachers held 100°, membership in 
the NEA and the Illinois Education 
Association. Mr. Smith is a life mem- 
ber of the NEA. 


Washington Teachers 
TurREE Washington State teachers 
were honored for their years of serv- 
ice when new school buildings were 
named for them—Nellie S. Milton, 
Harriett Thompson, and Elizabeth 
Prior. 





PUBLICATIONS 





For Grades 1-8 

Selections for Memorizing, ar- 
ranged by grades, brings together our 
common heritage of re- | 
. . . } 
ligious ideals, country, | 


purpe se, 
lov c ol 


[Continued on page 556) 





Writing a 
| Book? 


More than 300 first novels, poetry 
books, textbooks and scholarly studies 
are listed in our catalogue—all by 
authors who were unpublished before 
they came to us! 


You, too, can benefit from our tested, 
profitable publishing plan which en- 
ables us to edit, design, produce, dis- 
tribute and promote books of all 
types. 


A minimum subsidy, which fre- 
quently proves profitable after the 
sale of as few as 600 copies, applies 
only to the first edition. Subsequent 
editions are published at a straight 
20% royalty. 

Write today for a free copy of our 


new 32-page brochure, We Can Pub- 
lish Your Book. 


Exposition Press 
DEPT. NEA-10, 251 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10 





Wtonrice 


FOLDING 
TABLES 
And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC 
36 CHURCH ST.Be@eltz-) Gale. 2 






JEWELRY STONES! 


ur opportunity t et 
tire container of er 
rems removed from r tor 
$5.00, tax paid Include 
and. other 
imitation stone 


B. LOWE 
Holland Bidg., St. Louis |, Mo. 


Stop at 
Hotel MARTINIQUE 


Your Hotel 
in 
Washington, D. C. 
* 
Your NEA membership card 
entitles you to 15% discount 
on room rates. 
* 
Every Room with Bath 
* 
NEA Headquarters is adja- 


cent to 


Hotel MARTINIOLE 


loth St. & M N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
William R. Ebersol. Mer. 





| 








RURAL LEADERS 
NEED THESE 


TIMELY 
PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


DEPARTMENT OF 
RURAL EDUCATION 


l. The White House Conference 


on Rural Education. 272 p. 


Close-out price — 50¢ 


2. Newer Types of Instruction in 


Small Rural Schools. 144 p. 50¢ 


Education in 


114 p. 50¢ 


3. Conservation 


Rural Schools. 


Education 


Schools. 158 p. $1 


4. Physical in Small 


5. Community Resources in Rural 


Schools. 109 p. 50¢ 


6. Rural Schools for Tomorrow. 


152 p. 50¢ 





Order by Number 


Department of Rural Education 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Please send me 


Nos. 


Name 


Street 


City 
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beauty, and wisdom. ‘The selections 
tor each grade are published in the 
torm of a Personal Growth Leaflet 
which can be presented to each child. 

Any teacher wishing a single copy 
will receive it free on sending a 
stamped, selfaddressed envelop to 
Section 10, NEA Journax, 1201 16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C., indi- 
cating the grade desired. Veachers 
wishing 100 copies for distribution 
should send $1, indicating the grade 
desired. 


Personnel Pamphlet 
Personnel Work: 
Basic Philosophy and Services is the 
title of a new pamphlet published 
by the Council of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Associations. 

Single copies may be obtained by 
sending a stamped, selfaddressed en- 
velop to Hazel Williams, executive 
secretary, Altrusa International, 352 
South Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Ad- 
ditional copies will be mailed at 2¢ 
per copy from the same source. 


Educational 


New Bulletin, US Office of 


Education 


Education for a Long and Useful 
Life is the name of the Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 6, 1950, prepared 
by Homer Kempfer, specialist for 
General Adult and Post-Highschool 
Education. Since the number of peo- 
ple past age 65 is expected to double 
within the next generation, it is im- 
portant to lay the groundwork dur- 
ing the inschool years for happy 
living. 

The bulletin may be ordered from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. for 20¢. 





DATES TO REMEMBER 





Community Chest 


Ocroser is Red Feather Month. 
The Community Chest campaigns, 
symbolized by the Red Feather, will 
be launched by the President of the 
United States from the White House. 

More than 1250 communities from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific raise an- 
nually approximately $180,000,000 
for 15,000 local Red Feather com- 
munity health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion services. Each Red Feather com- 
munity decides on its own goal and 
the agencies to be included. 

Teachers and students help in 


these Campaigns as volunteer work- 
crs, speakers, contributors, as well 
as serving in the year-round program 
of the Red Feather services as board 
and committee members and volun- 
teer aides. 


NEA Calendar thru 
November 


Oct. 9-11—Fifth National Conference 
of County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 15-17—National Council for Ed- 
ucational ‘Travel, Western Illinois 
State College, Macomb, 1. 

Oct. 18, 19, 20—Annual tall confer- 
ence, Department of Adult Educa- 
tion, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, UL 
Oct. 20-22—Meeting of superintend- 
ents of schools in cities with popula- 
tion over 200,000, AASA, New York 
City. 
Nov. 
Week. 
Nov. 19-21—National Conference on 
Safety Education by colleges and uni- 


5-11 — American Education 


versitics, sponsored by National 
Commission on Safety Education, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Nov. 23-25—Annual meeting of the 
National Council for the Social 
Studies, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Nov. 27, 28, 29—The National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations, NEA headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 29-30, Dec. 1-2—NEA Board ol 
Directors, NEA headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


Other Events 


Oct. 1-7—National Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week. 

Oct. 8-14—Fire Prevention Week. 
Oct. 17-20— Thirty-third annual 
meeting of American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 16-22—Tenth Annual National 
Bible Week. For information, write 
Laymen’s National Committee, Van- 
derbilt Hotel, New York 16. 

Oct. 16-24—United Nations Week. 
Oct. 24—United Nations Day. 

Nov. 27-30—Annual meeting of the 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, Washington, D. C. 





NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS 





ALABAMA—Mary Ruth Holleman 
Ca.irorniA—Charles Thomas Hosley, Byron 
I. Pesin 


[Continued on page 560] 
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RECESS 


What Is a Boy? 


BETWEEN the innocence of baby- 
hood and the dignity of manhood, 
we find a delightful creature called 
u boy. Boys come in assorted sizes, 
weights, and colors, but all boys 
have the same creed: To enjoy every 
second of every day and to protest 
with noise (their only weapon) when 
their last minute is finished and the 
adult males pack them off to bed 
at night. 

Boys are found everywhere—on 
top of, underneath, inside of, climb- 
ing on, swinging from, running 
around, or jumping to. Mothers 
love them, little girls hate them, 
older sisters and brothers tolerate 
them, and Heaven protects them. A 
boy is Truth with dirt on its face, 
Beauty with a cut on its finger, Wis- 
dom with bubble gum in its hair, 
and the Hope of the future with a 
frog in its pocket. 

When you are busy, a boy is an 
inconsiderate, bothersome, intruding 
jangle of noise. When you want him 
to make a good impression, his brain 
turns to jelly or else he becomes a 
savage, sadistic, jungle creature bent 
on destroying the world and himself 
with it. 

A boy is a composite—he has the 
appetite of a horse, the digestion of 
a sword swallower, the energy of a 
pocket-size atomic bomb, the curi- 
osity of a cat, the lungs of a dic- 
tator, the imagination of a Paul 
Bunyan, the shyness of a violet, the 
audacity of a steel trap, the enthu- 
siasm of a fire-cracker, and when he 
makes something, he has five thumbs 
on each hand. 

He likes ice cream, knives, saws, 
Christmas, comic books, the boy 
across the street, woods, water (in 
its natural habitat), large animals, 
Dad, trains, Saturday mornings, and 
fire engines. He is not much for Sun- 
day School, company, schools, books 
without pictures, music lessons, neck- 
ties, barbers, girls, overcoats, adults, 
or, bedtime. 

Nobody else is so early to rise, or 
so late to supper. Nobody else gets 
so much fun out of trees, dogs, and 
breezes. Nobody else can cram into 
one pocket a rusty knife, a half- 
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eaten apple, three feet of string, an 
empty Bull Durham sack, two gum 
drops, six cents, a sling shot, a chunk 
of unknown substance, and a genu- 
ine supersonic ring with a_ secret 
compartment. 

A boy is a magical creature—you 
can lock him out of your workshop, 
but you can’t lock him out of your 
heart. You can get him out of your 
study, but you can’t get him out of 
your mind. Might as well give up: 
he is your captor, your jailer, your 
boss, and your master—a_ freckle- 
faced, pint-sized, cat-chasing, bundle 
of noise. But when you come home 
at night with only the shattered 
pieces of your hopes and dreams, he 
can mend them like new with just 
two magic words—“Hi Dad!’”—ALAn 
BECK. 


V agary 

Wingless bird, soaring aloft, 
Bouncing on clouds fluffy and soft, 
Roaring earthward to scare the 

wild— 
1 pilot, you say? Nope, a day-dream- 

ing child. 

—CHARLES ENROTH, a student in 
the English class of Genevieve Hille- 
boe, Hibbing, Minn. 


Clock-W ise 

Jerry, a first-grader, was asked by 
his teacher, Beverly Jean Frey of 
Nemaha County, Kans., “How many 
hands on a clock?” 

Jerry: “Two.” 

Steve: “Sometimes there is another 
hand on a clock that goes around 
just as fast as it can go.” 

Miss Frey: “We call that the sec- 
ond hand.” 

Jerry: “No, that would be the 
third hand.” 


Alumni Day 


They've filled the halls all day, 

Squealed at the sight of familiar 
faces, 

Bridged time and space in vigorous 
embrace, 

Visited classes, 

Buzzed like bees over sweet 
confidences in my office, 

Exhibited husbands, or babies, 

Or both. 

Such fine, upstanding, youth, 





My heart is singing paeans of praise. 
Home-coming day at highschool 
Always reassures me 
That in the hands of these stalwart 
young ‘people 
The world is, indeed, 
Safe for democracy. 
—VIRGINIA CHURCH tn Teachers Are 
People. Published at Santa Barbara 
by Wallace Hebberd. 


Ve 


YOUNGsTERsS in the West Side Rural! 
School in Georgia heard thei 
teacher, Julia H. Peterson, refer so 
often to a trip to Miami, that one 
small boy said, “I wish I could have 
gone to your Ami with you.” 

Another child in Mrs, Peterson's 
room was copying instructions: “Put 
your figures down carefully.” He 
wrote, “Put your fingers down care- 
fully” and proceeded, with a clear 
conscience, to arrive at his sums by 
the tabooed finger-counting. 


Too 


The Quick and the Dead 

Safety rules, says a seventh- 
grade pupil of Nelle Brown in 
LaGrange, Ga., should be ob- 
served by both drivers and Pres- 
byterians. 


D-Bunk 

Pitre: “Wonder where he got thx 
idea he’s a_ professor. Everybod, 
hates him. He doesn’t have any 
idea of how to teach. He starts ofl 
on one subject and then veers to 
another and you can’t keep notes.” 

Sam: “Yeah. I flunked, too.”—The 
Collegio, Kansas State Teachers Col 
lege, Pittsburg. 





““f was trapped in front of the grade 
school when it let out.” 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION OF KNOTT CARTOON 
SERVICE FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHER 
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Who 
uses the 


MOST 
coal? 


The railroads? Steel producers? 





America’s meat packers use more than 1% 
million tons of coal a vear. 


Iron and steel manufacture take coal on a ton- 
for-ton basis, close to 100 million tons yearly. 








Public utilities? Three good 
guesses—because they're all big 
coal users. 

But the “right” answer is: 


general industrial manufacture. 





For, when you sumit up, three- 
fifths ot the 500 million tons of 


coal produced this year will go 





aat ce 
Coal helps produce more than 78 million tires 
a vear for automotive transportation, 


Almost 3 million tons of coal a year go to 
power the looms of America’s textile mills. 
to make the things everyone 
uses every day! 

Yes, virtually everything 
America wears, eats or uses de- 
pends on coal. When you buy a 
dress or a shirt... turn on a light 
... put on a pair of shoes . . . ride 
in an automobile . . . or write a 
letter, you “use” coal. For coal 


| 
‘ 


. es ALUMINUM 


is the vital source of most of the 


RAILROADS 





light, heat and power needed to 
4 : manufacture all these things and 
Aluminum manufacture calls for low-cost heat 


Railroads used 72 million tons of coal last year 
and power—most of it generated from coal. 


hauling freight and passengers, or more. 
It's plain to see that America 
needs a lot of coal. And, fortu- 


nately, the most indispensable 


Your students will get graphic knowledge 


of our natural resources is also 
about coal’s extensive use in our modern civi- 


the most plentiful! 
lization through our informative and interest- 
5 


ing booklet, Pertrvent Facrs Asout Coat. It 
covers industrial, domestic and chemical uses 
simply, understandably. Send coupon for free 
specimen copy today. 





Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. NJ 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a free specimen copy of 

PERTINENT Facrs ABourr Coa, 

PLEASE PRINT) 


NEA JOURNAI 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


October 1950 
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Street 
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[Continued jrom page 556] 


CoLorapo—Theodore S. Bell, Charles H, 
| Hargrave, Herbert K. Walther 
Connecricut—Clark L. Bailey, Clarke W. 
Everyone knows how great is the need for _ Cady . 
TEACHERS AGENCY teacners in every classification of education. FLormA—Annie H. Havens 
Each executive in order to help the students 


in his charge is seeking opportunity to give GrorciA—Maenelle D. Dempsey 
28 Eg Jackson Bivd. advancement te teachers Through our offices psey 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY SINCE 1885 


HOME OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, tl. Member NATA 
Efficient —Discriminating--Reliable National Service for Teachers and Schools. 


Correspondent Agencies: New York City and Spokane, Washington 







hi ai so many outstanding opportunities are pre- ILLinois—George W. Downes, Ralph M., 
Cc cago 4, i. sented to teachers and administrators. Our Espy, Lorraine C. Hickey, Ruth Nielsen, 








service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. : : 7 
—— - . —_—_—_—— =| Thomas D. Peiffer, Helen K. Ryan, Gloria 
A. Schwarzkopf, Laura B. Smith 
. . ° — , 
‘ T EAC in E R s° A G ENCY INDIANA—Charles D. Bromley, Donald S. 
If it is a position in the Midwest or West, , Kain Cait. 
: Brumbaugh, Aline Callis 
we can find it for you. Enroll Now. we. _ 
Member—N.A.T.A. 31st Year lowA—Malcolm Price 
410-414 Weston Bids. Caton, lows MARYLAND—Mildred Bergdall, Joseph A. 


——— == Colley, Helen E. Hale, Elinor G. Wilson 
MAssacHusEeTrs—Grace A. Buxton 

MicuiGAN—Ruth Bourns, Charles N. Reinelt 

Missouri—Edsel K. Schweizer, Margaret C. 
Schowengerdt 

MontANA—Sylvia A. Gruel 

NEBRASKA—R. S. Brown 

New Jersty—Alfred R. Marsh 

| New York—Dean Timothy Andrews, An- 
drew N. Pupa 

Oun1o—Babetta A. Breuhaus 

OKLAHOMA—Bertha Fast 

Orrcon—June Hilda Jackson, Betty Jean 
Lreesh 

PENNSYLVANIA—William A, L. Clay, James 
Revetta 

SoutH CaroLtinA—Theodore C. Mercer 

Texas—J. C. Barnes, Ruth N. Davenport, 
W. P. Davenport, Adolphus M. Martin, 
Elnora R. Miller, Gertie M. Napper 

VERMONT — Florence A. Black, Ruth R 
Hewitt, Mary A. Markham 

West VircintAa—Laura Rector 

IcELAND—Steingrimur Arason 

PHILIPPINES—M. V. de los Santos 





New Horizons in Teaching - 


nestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





QUICK PICTURE-METHOD now makes it all 
so clear and easy for young people to conduct meetings correctly. 





HERE AND THERE 





Due to the difficulties that come This is a beautiful print job with excel- 


up with each new group of lent typography, a handy 8-page ac- Hawaiian AEW Activities 
























youngsters trying to conduct a__ cordion-folded pamphlet, 8x11 in. A SAMPLING of 1949 AEW activities 9 

meeting properly, whether you Qne of the innovations which makes was printed in the September Jour- 

are a teacher of the grades or everything so clear and easily grasped As. and should have carried the 

of Junior and Senior High _ jg the use of two different colored inks. following note about Hawaiian 

School you will probably be. For example, the Chairman and Sec- projects: 

overjoyed to hear about retary and what they do and say The Hawaiian Education Associa- 
this new aid. It is called “Parlia- are alwaysin blue ink. "Those who tion carried success stories in the 
mentary Procedure. How to con- attend the meeting and what | dailies. Teachers interviewed people 
duct a meeting: a pictorial pre- they do and say (make motions, of different nationalities for their 


. ; ” ° . 
sentation of Roberts Rules of Order. vote, etc.) are always in brown ink. ideas as to the values of education. 


This simple, direct way of speedily The subjects taken up are: Order of 


cracking a rather hard old chestnut Business, Handling of Main Motions, This Is Conservation 

is one of the latest tell-it-with-pictures Amendments, Change Motions, Rules CONSERVATIONISTS will be inter- 

projects of the Creative Graphics for Handling of Motions ested in Norway’s planting of 

Department of the University of Den- (Nominations, etc.), The 22,000,000 trees last year; 18,000,000 

ver, worked out in cooperation with Chairman, The Secretary, of these trees were spruce. The plant- 

the School of Speech. Writing the Minutes. ing schedule calls for 26,000,000 this 
IF FURTHER INTERESTED—the pamphlet “PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE”, year, 30,000,000 next year, and no 







described above, is 50¢. But to teachers now at 25¢, in classroom 
quantity if at least 25 in one order. Just write directly to the UNIVER- 
SITY OF DENVER PRESS, Denver 10, Colorado. 


less than 40,000,000 in 1952. 











Wasted Opportunity 


ACCORDING to a University of Mich- 
igan survey, nearly half of all Ameri- 
cans do not read books. More than 
half of all adults live within a mile 
of a public library, but only one- 
tenth average a visit a month. 


Home from school—marking papers, reading 
or just catching up with odds and ends, 
enjoy the fine little lift you get from the pleasant 
chewing and tasty, long-lasting flavor of 
delicious WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. Try it. 
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